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NE of the urgent problems of the man who lives in the 
() modern world of scientific techniques but who still 
retains a deep loyalty to his religious tradition is the 
problem of the relationship of Christian ethics to an experimen- 
tal ethics. At first glance, experimentalism seems to challenge 
the essence of the Christian tradition—in its appeal to conse- 
quences rather than to antecedent authority; in its insistence 
upon the relativity, the plurality, and the complexity of our 
moral standards; and in its rejection of any absolute value 
which shall be susceptible of definitive interpretation. Yet if one 
has been nurtured both in the Christian tradition and in the 
philosophy of John Dewey and has found both of them fruitful 
instruments for attacking the problems of life—as I have—then 
some time or other he must face the issue of bringing these two 
compartments of his thinking into some kind of functional rela- 
tionship. 

It is true that writers like Henry Nelson Wieman and, re- 
cently, Harold A. Bosley in The Quest for Religious Certainty 
have already done something toward developing the implica- 
tions of experimentalism for the religious attitude as a whole; 
but neither one has performed the specific task of interpreting 
the Christian moral tradition in terms of an experimental 
methodology. Unfortunately, R. W. Nelson’s Experimental 
Logic of Jesus does not fulfil through its contents the promise of 
its title. For, while this book makes constant appeal to the ideas 
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of Dewey and of the “Chicago school of pragmatism,” it ex- 
hibits an amazing misapprehension of the meaning of experi- 
mental method. Throughout the entire text, experimentation is 
taken to be simply an empirical technique for revealing and 
verifying antecedently established and independently existing 
dogma. Curiously enough, the one writer who, in my opinion, 
illustrates best the experimental method in Christian ethics is a 
man who would acknowledge much more indebtedness to Rein- 
hold Niebuhr than to John Dewey. At any rate, John Bennett, 
whatever be the sources of his inspiration, exhibits in a remark- 
able manner that combination of respect for tradition with 
awareness of new factors, of sensitivity to all aspects of a prob- 
lem with a feeling of the need for decisive action, and of appre- 
ciation of plural perspectives and approaches with a sense for a 
continuing core of common method which is essential in an 
experimental ethics. 

All this suggests the desirability of some sort of preliminary 
definition, or description, of our method. Broadly speaking, an 
experimental ethics is one which seeks to steer a mean course 
between traditionalism and radicalism. It seeks to appropriate 
the best of the old, while allowing for unique aspects of the new; 
and it effects a reconciliation of the old and the new by a process 
of reciprocal adjustment. Thus it is like unto the ‘“‘householder 
which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 
More specifically, it recognizes the fluid, unique, and complex 
character of the moral process. It designates a method for the 
intelligent analysis of factors, the suggestion of plural, tentative 
hypotheses, the elaboration of these hypotheses in theory, and 
the verification and modification of them in practice. It indi- 
cates the instrumental role of moral principles and points to 
consequences in conduct rather than to antecedent authority as 
the immediate criterion of value. And, lastly, it repudiates any 
notion of finality in the process of moral discovery and points to 
growth as both the present immanent meaning and the future 
consummation of the moral life. 

Our problem, then, is to inquire whether or not, in the teach- 
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ings of Jesus and in the general Christian tradition, there are 
any affinities with an experimental ethics; what may be some 
difficulties in effecting a reconciliation of these two patterns of 
thought; and what may be the values and advantages, if any, 
in attempting such a reconciliation. It is the thesis of this paper 
that such a reconciliation can and should be effected. 


I 


If we take an experimental approach to the ethics of Jesus, 
then our attention is directed to the spirit and method of his 
thinking as well as to the product. For if history means any- 
thing, then Jesus developed his thought by criticizing tradi- 
tional materials in the light of the challenge of new circum- 
stances. This is apparent everywhere in his handling of the 
“law,” the “tradition,” the apocalyptic hope, the prophetic 
moral tradition, and even the individual ethics and etiquette of 
the prophetic personality. Throughout, one may detect the ma- 
neuvers of criticizing, shifting an emphasis, reinterpreting, ex- 
tending implications here, simplifying meanings there, con- 
stricting, widening, unifying, and exemplifying, which consti- 
tute the very essence of the experimental manipulation of in- 
herited moral tradition. 

Moreover, an experimental interpretation warns us of the 
rationalistic fallacy of trying to reduce the teachings of Jesus 
to a dogmatic unity, and it directs our attention to the plural 
aspects of his doctrine. If the teaching of Jesus possesses a 
unity, then—as with the lily—that unity is organic. It is not a 
unity in the sense of being logically deducible from one principle 
or in the sense of being mechanically reducible to one element. 
We do not heighten the organic unity of the lily by seeking to 
prove that, in essence, it is all stem or all pistil or all stamen. 
Similarly, with the unity of the ethics of Jesus—it has many 
facets. Nor do we heighten its unity by selecting ‘purity of 
heart” or “trust in God” or the “law of love” or the “primacy 
of spiritual values” and trying to prove that some one of these 
embraces all the others. Least of all can such a simplification be 
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achieved through the “law of love’: for love, then, may be as 
fierce as the denunciation of the Pharisees or as tender as the 
quest for the lost sheep; as wrathful as the scourging of the 
money-changers from the temple or as sublimely self-forgetful 
as the word of forgiveness on the cross. 

Perhaps it is a principal merit of an experimental approach 
that it delivers us from the vicious bifurcation of means and 
ends, motives and consequences, that has been perpetrated 
within the Christian ethical tradition. For if Jesus taught purity 
of heart, it was not because he felt purity of heart to be a thing 
sufficient in itself but because he realized that a changed inward 
attitude, a new spirit, was needed in order to effect a change in 
external behavior. Now I should not pretend to equate a spirit, 
which is fairly ill defined, with a technique, which is precisely 
defined. But I should assert that an experimental methodology 
is better suited to implement this spirit than an a priori meth- 
odology and that an experimental attitude more closely approxi- 
mates this spirit than a dogmatic attitude. Certainly, Jesus was 
revolting against the formalism and the artificiality of a tradi- 
tional ethic; and, while he was not willing to surrender all its 
insights, he was seeking to establish an ethics which should have 
more freedom and spontaneity, and which might express itself 
in the moral life with a genuineness and an appositeness which 
was impossible to the more rigid code. This desire for freedom, 
plasticity, and appositeness is of the very essence of an experi- 
mental ethics. 

On the other hand, if the roots of the moral life consist in 
motives, its fruits are found in overt consequences. And the 
chief clue to a healthy root is a sound fruit. For Jesus—as for an 
experimental ethics—means and ends, motives and conse- 
quences, are organic to one another. Accordingly, if a series of 
sayings in the Sermon on the Mount emphasizes the soundness 
of the root, there is an equal number of sayings which reminds 
us that “‘by their fruits ye shall know them.” Thus, an experi- 
mental ethics may join with Jesus in pronouncing a curse upon 
the man who, like the barren fig tree, would lay claim to the 
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title of his species while failing to bring forth the fruits which 
are the only warrant of his claim to that title. And this appeal 
to fruits, or consequences, is just one more reminder that the 
teachings of Jesus are to be taken primarily not as creedal 
propositions but as practical principles. 

We may conclude, then, that, while it would be disingenuous 
to label Jesus a pragmatist, it is not disingenuous to attempt a 
pragmatic rendering of his life and teachings. Of course, men 
have constructed formal systems of doctrine out of these teach- 
ings, but no one will contend that the author of these teachings 
was himself a doctrinaire. Indeed, what Jesus had to offer to 
the world was a living faith; and faith—except for a Catholic or 
a Calvinist—can never be crystallized into dogma. If a faith is 
so crystallized, then it ceases to be a living faith. An experi- 
mental ethics, however, may go along with such a living faith, 
sharing in its zest for adventure and unafraid, likewise, of its 
call for heroic commitment. 


II 


If we turn to the general tradition of Christianity rather than 
to the specific teachings of Jesus we may detect other affinities. 

First of all, be it noted that the implicit metaphysics of the 
Bible is well adapted to an experimental morality. It is the 
principal merit of Nelson’s book that he has brought this matter 
to our attention. It is true that the Greek metaphysics of static 
and eternal Being became integral to the official dogma of the 
church, but this was a betrayal of an older and more fundamen- 
tal tradition in Hebrew-Christian thought. The Biblical meta- 
physics approximates more to a Darwinian, Bergsonian, and 
even Dewey-ian pattern than to the pattern of Plato, Spinoza, 
and Bradley. It isa metaphysics which gives reality to temporal 
process, which makes historicity significant, which allows for 
change, growth, and novelty, and which exhibits both the 
unfolding of old patterns and their reshaping into new designs. 
This is the proper world-setting for an adventurous, experimen- 
tal morality. 
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From this new perspective, also, we may welcome, rather 
than shy away from, the plural and sometimes conflicting 


strands within the gospel tradition. If the author of Matthew 


wrestles, at times uncertainly, with the problem of assimilating 
the new Sermon on the Mount to the old commandments from 


the mount, and the new “children of the Kingdom”’ to the old 
“children of Israel’’; if one Gospel denounces the men of wealth 


and is concerned with the material obstacles to salvation, while 


another Gospel denounces, more insistently, the religious hypo- 
crites and is concerned with the spiritual aspects of salvation; 


if the Synoptics give us the warm and living humanity of Jesus, 


while the Fourth Gospel neglects the humanity for the deity of 
the Christ—then an experimental ethics may welcome these 
diversities for what they yield to us of greater richness in mean- 
ing and in implication, without foolishly straining itself to make 
into a logical unity an original] élan of moral vitality which, like 
Bergson’s skyrocket, must burst into new impulsions, each one 


of which, as it journeys through space and time, must light the 
pathway of fresh insight and new truth. 

Again, if it is true that “the Lord means the spirit,” and if 
Sabatier’s noble statement of the “Religion of the Spirit” is a 
correct rendering of the better genius of Protestant ethics, then 
the experimental attitude harmonizes with this part of the 
Christian moral tradition as well as with the specific teaching of 
Jesus. For the insight which Paul wrote into the Epistle to the 
Romans, which Martin Luther interpreted again from his own 
life through that epistle and which John Wesley rediscovered for 
himself through Luther’s commentary—insight into the galling 
frustration of slavery to formalized “works” and into the pos- 
sibility of salvation by faith, with the new freedom, courage, 
power, and vision that belong to that salvation—that insight, 
and the experience out of which it comes, belong to an ad- 


venturous, experimental morality. 
The mission field yields another testimony. Doubtless, well- 


meaning ‘‘laymen’s reports” and the not-so-well-meaning cari- 
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catures by popular playwrights will continue to portray the 
missionary as a somewhat narrow and dogmatic individual, re- 
lentlessly determined to impose an alien creed upon the hapless 
heathen. But those who have looked at Christian missions, 
either in a long historical perspective or in the intimate perspec- 
tive of close association with the work, will recognize the falsity 
of this portrait. Indeed, the net effect of missions has been to 
broaden and to deepen the Christian faith and to discover for 
that faith in foreign fields a fresh vitality that could return and 
nourish the waning faith at home. The very nature of the mis- 
sionary enterprise is that it is an experimental undertaking; and 
the very nature of its task compels a concentration upon the 
real essentials of Christianity, along with a willingness to sur- 
render what is meretricious and accidental at the same time 
that, under new conditions, new meanings and implications are 
discovered for the faith. 

It is of the utmost significance, however, that historic Chris- 
tianity presents us with a tested body of moral tradition which, 
both in its spatial and temporal span and in the diversity of con- 
ditions it has met, is probably unequaled in our civilization. No 
other moral tradition of similar scope has been compelled to 
test itself so rigorously against the impact of scientific tradition 
and of an industrialized society which embodies scientific tech- 
niques in its institutions. No other similar moral tradition has 
had to compete so continuously with independent and secular 
systems of ethics and of philosophy, which challenged it at every 
turn. And no other tradition has been tested against such a 
wide diversity of social, political, and economic institutions. To 
say that the Christian moral tradition has always profited from 
these impacts would be saying too much. Nevertheless, within 
the manifold tendencies of that tradition there have always been 
men and ideals that have profited from these impacts. And, 
while an experimental ethics will not wish to erect the better, 
tested part of this tradition into an immutable authority, it may 
rejoice in the opportunity of appropriating that tradition as the 
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specific instrumentality of further moral progress and of assist- 
ing it to fulfil by conscious technique a growth which, in the 
past, it may have accomplished only by fumbling trial and 


error. 
III 


In spite of the affinities which have been indicated between 
the Christian moral tradition and an experimental ethics, cer- 
tain grave misgivings will remain. Just what, it may be asked, 
is the precise relationship of an experimental technique to tradi- 
tion, and to the authority of the past? The answer is twofold: 
In the first place, it is history and tradition which supply the 
content, or the “given,” of the problematic moral situation. 
One of the first tasks of an experimental morality is to analyze 
and to interpret this historical tradition, to observe its manifold 
and plural streams of tendency, to study its past functioning, to 
remark compatibilities and incompatibilities, and to seek to de- 
tect the possibilities and the promises of the future. When this 
initial task of criticism and interpretation is neglected, even the 
most “revolutionary” ethical program will be constricted by the 
unconscious appropriation of many of the basic assumptions of 
the very system it seeks to defeat. 

Furthermore, an experimental morality recognizes that many 
of its presumably ‘“‘new”’ principles are, in good part, the prod- 
uct of tradition. No moral tradition—least of all the Christian 
moral tradition—represents a pure flow of logically coherent 
pattern; it is manifold, complex, containing plural streams of 
tendency, some of which may even conflict with one another. 
“New” principles, then, may emerge by our recognizing and ex- 
tending the operation of present tendencies, which already have 
a tradition behind them but to which, heretofore, we have not 
consciously directed our attention; or they may emerge by the 
creative synthesis of elements from previous traditions that ap- 
parently were mutually incompatible; or, more directly, they 
may be simply a revival of a remote and forgotten tradition 
which, in the course of time, has been superseded by a later 
“tradition.” Jesus illustrates all three of these procedures in the 
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formulation of his ethics; while the great Hebrew prophets are a 
beautiful instance of the third. After all, what to the contempo- 
raries of Amos, Micah, and the first Isaiah appeared to be “radi- 
cal” and “subversive” was simply a throwback to an older, for- 
gotten tradition of the Hebrew faith; it was the outcome of a 
procedure of criticizing the corruptions of a complex commercial 
and agricultural economy in the light of the purer and nobler 
standards of a more primitive, nomadic economy. 

But, it will be objected, does not an experimental ethics insist 
on the relativity of all principles, and does it not suggest that 
any tradition—no matter how great its scope—must in time be 
outgrown? Here let us answer unequivocally that, in strict the- 
ory, an experimental ethics recognizes no eternal or immutable 
moral law or moral tradition. But the practical bearings of this 
statement are not what at first they appear to be. Naturally, if 
we adopt a rationalistic philosophy of history as the unfolding 
or making explicit of what is implicit at the beginning, then 
later moral insight must exceed both in richness and in precision 
the cruder beginnings. But if we think of history, not as a dra- 
ma of mechanical recurrence and unfolding, but as a process 
which has its unique and not-to-be-repeated emergents, then 
the human race never outgrows any significant moral insight of 
the past. In the second place, the relativity of our moral prin- 
ciples is itself relative, in part, to our moral imagination; and, if 
any one can imagine the existence of a human society on this 
earth in which we shall no longer need the prophet’s call to social 
justice or Jesus’ message of love and purity, then he is welcome 
to his imaginings; but that is a problem about which the human 
race need not concern itself for some time to come. In the third 
place, and conclusively, it is the genius of the Christian moral 
tradition that it is a tradition of growth, that it has been able to 
assimilate new elements and new ideas to itself, and that, out of 
the wealth of its variegated contents, it has been able to em- 
phasize, now one aspect and now another, to cast off a vestigial 
structure here and to effect a creative synthesis there, as need 
and occasion may require. In brief, the Christian moral tradi- 
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tion—better than any moral tradition now extant—may be said 
to incorporate the procedures of an experimental ethics. And so 
we may believe that its principles, if they are not themselves the 
metaphysically ultimate light and truth, are at least the only 
principles we know at present which will lead us to further light 
and truth. 

But then what of the concept of the Kingdom of God and the 
heavenly vision of perfection? Here the important issue is 
whether we take the Kingdom of God as an ideal vision to elicit 
our energies and to allure our devotion or whether we take it as 
the formal outline of a goal to be achieved literally. For an 
ideal as a categorical moral prescription is one thing, while an 
ideal as a vision of possibilities which raises the level of our 
moral endeavor is another thing. It is Immanuel Kant who 
adopts the first, legalistic interpretation; but Jesus offers ideals 
as inspirations to conduct. It would be a hard thing, for in- 
stance, if the saying of Jesus that “whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her al- 
ready in his heart” were to be interpreted literally as a stern 
moral judgment—for few men would escape that judgment. 
But when it is interpreted as a vivid way of indicating the root 
of sexual impurity and of summoning us to a worthier attitude, 
then it enters significantly into moral endeavor. Consequently, 
an experimental ethics repudiates any categorical imperative or 
absolute ideal or “impossible possibility,’’ which serves no other 
purpose than to torture the human heart with a sense of its 
failure and irremediable impotence. But any bold thrust of the 
moral imagination, any poetic vision of human possibilities, 
which, while it measures the distance we have yet to go, never- 
theless gives us power and courage to go farther on that way, is 
assuredly a basic tool of moral progress, experimental or other- 
wise. 

But does an experimental ethics allow for heroic commitment 
to such an ideal? It does. For there are some moral hypotheses 
of such depth and scope that they can be tested only through 
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the devotion of a life which gives itself with all its heart and all 
its soul and all its mind. It is as true of morals, as it is of science, 
that there are times in any experiment when we simply hang on 
for the moment in the face of discouragement and of negative 
evidence. Any superficial dabbling with our hypothesis, any 
half-hearted commitment to it, would vitiate the very condi- 
tions which make the experiment significant. This is true in the 
experiments of marriage, of raising children, of shaping a char- 
acter and a career, or of working for the creation of a demo- 
cratic society. To be sure, we must exercise our critical intelli- 
gence in selecting our hypothesis; we must balance the probabil- 
ities as best we know how. Furthermore, when the commitment 
has been made, we shall still be alert to observe its outcomes, its 
implications, and its emergent functions. Nevertheless, loyalty 
and persistence and faith are among the conditions of sig- 
nificant moral discovery; and, once the die has been cast, we 
may have to yield ourselves wholeheartedly, though with open 
minds and clear eyes, to the venture before us. 

It is, however, only the crises of life that call for truly heroic 
commitment; and it is a mawkish sort of spiritual pride which 
leads one to persuade one’s self that one is being heroic in the 
routine duties of existence. Doubtless, the life and the ideals of 
Jesus were molded in the crucible of impending crisis; but, be- 
cause we follow him, we need not think that we are bravely 
facing crises when we cast up the monthly accounts or wash the 
dinner dishes or correct the examination papers or change the 
baby’s diapers. On the other hand, an experimental ethics al- 
lows for heroic commitment at times of genuine crisis. It is at 
the time of crisis that our tentatively held, experimentally de- 
rived moral principles must crystallize into firm articles of 
faith. In more comfortable times we may accentuate their ten- 
tative character. But there is no time now for skeptical prob- 
ings—that should have been done beforehand. At this particu- 
lar moment and with reference to this particular situation, our 
faith partakes of an absolute quality, and we must follow after it. 
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It would seem, then, that an experimental ethics cheats us of 
certitude except at a time of crisis. But it would be more correct 
to say that there is a shift in the basis and character of moral 
certainty. Doubtless, in a world of fixed structure and pattern 
we should find certainty in a body of fixed moral principles; but 
in a world that is characterized by growth, plasticity, and 
emergence such a set of principles can lead only to chaos and 
confusion. What in the first instance gives us a feeling of se- 
curity must, in the second instance, give us an appalling sense of 
insecurity. For ethical principles which refuse to change and 
grow in a changing and growing world must function as a moral 
strait jacket, which impounds and imprisons our potentialities 
and makes for impotence rather than for release of power. 

However, the gist of the matter can best be indicated by an 
analogy with scientific method. The basis of certainty in science 
does not lie in its ultimate concepts and categories; these are 
mere instruments of inquiry, and they change. It lies in two 
other fields. For the professional scientist it lies in the precision 
of scientific method, a method that grows and corrects itself 
with use. For the layman it lies in the social results of science— 
its contribution in combating disease, extending communica- 
tions, increasing comfort and security. Similarly, for an experi- 
mental ethics. We must surrender the notion of certainty to be 
found in creed and code, in formula and doctrine—these are 
mere instruments of faith, and they change. For the truly de- 
vout, whether the prophetic or the priestly personality, his con- 
fidence will reside in a great, tested body of moral tradition—a 
tradition that grows and corrects itself with use. For the lay- 
man and the amateur in Christian ethics the basis of certainty 
will reside where, perhaps, it always has resided, namely, in the 
continued ability of that tradition to produce results in human 
character and society. 

IV 

Incomplete as this discussion has been so far, it has indicated 

certain cogent reasons why we should adopt an experimental 
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interpretation of Christian ethics. For one thing, the experi- 
mental approach reinstates the historicity of Christianity and 
incorporates the whole of the Christian moral tradition—Cath- 
olic and Protestant—in all its richness and diversity. Of equal 
importance, it gives us a definite technique for manipulating 
that tradition—for discriminating within it, for assimilating 
new materials to it, for effecting further creative syntheses out 
of it and out of such additional data as may come to hand; in 
other words, it gives us a precise technique for doing overtly and 
intelligently what too often has been done covertly and unintel- 
ligently. Again, experimental method gives significant imple- 
mentation to the concept and the experience of the indwelling 
Spirit, so that the law that is written in the heart and in the 
inward parts may express itself with freedom and yet with 
appositeness in the moral life of man. And, finally, it constrains 
us to look upon our Christian heritage, not as a precious deposit 
of doctrine to be kept pure and untainted from contamination 
by this world, but as a vital functioning faith which shall save 
both ourselves and our civilization. 

And yet it is strange to reflect that the principal obstacle to 
our adopting such a faith lies in what is now one of the most 
militant and influential movements within Protestant modern- 
ism. For modernism, having repented of its erstwhile dalliance 
with humanism and with naturalism, has withdrawn in fright to 
the ivory tower of transcendentalism. Having been deceived in 
its vapid “‘idea of the Holy,” it yet retains enough of the “‘whol- 
ly other” to drape it over the eerie skeleton of a dialectical 
theology, the ominous rattling of which is still remindful of 
“overpoweringness” and of “urgency” and, indeed, of ‘‘aweful- 
ness.”” Having repented of its too ardent espousal of the ‘‘rela- 
tivities of history,” it now heaps contumely upon that very 
history from which its own profoundest insights are drawn; and, 
while it would affirm categorically the historicity of Jesus, it 
interprets that historicity through a doctrine that cheats it of 
all historical significance. Challenged, in turn, by political and 
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economic absolutisms, it erects an absolutism of its own which 
will exceed the others in mystical incoherence. It would fight 
the secular agencies of obfuscation with the more potent and 
better-tempered instrument of theological obscurantism. To the 
categorical imperatives of mammonism and of nationalism it 
retorts with the relentlessness of its own “impossible possibil- 
ity”; and to the threat of racial myth it responds with the chal- 
lenge of religious myth. Thus, for the overcoming of one evil it 
arms itself with the weapons of yet a greater evil. 

But some of us may believe that modernism will yet be true 
to itself. For what is noble in modernism is its faith in the 
capacity for growth of the Christian tradition. Theologically, 
that growth begins with Paul’s incorporation of the mystery 
religions into the body of Christianity; it continues with Clem- 
ent’s assimilation of Greek philosophy and with Aquinas’ ap- 
propriation of the categories of Aristotle; it maintains itself in 
Leibniz’ effort to effect a working compromise between the val- . 
ues of the faith and of a mechanistic science; it is expressed 
again in William Drummond’s reconstruction of evolution in 
terms of religious value. Sociologically, it begins with the ef- 
fort of the author of the Gospel of Matthew to find a continuity 
between the law of Moses and the law of Jesus; it has its noblest 
expression in Augustine’s vision of a Christian civilization which 
will rise upon the ruins of a pagan civilization; and it makes 
further strides in Calvin’s adaptation of theology to the needs 
of a middle class, in John Wesley’s reinterpretation of religion 
for the factory worker and the clerical worker, and in Rauschen- 
busch’s great reconstruction in terms of the problems of an in- 
dustrialized democracy. This is not a meager tradition, and it 
is not an ignoble tradition. The modernism that brought it into 
being has had faith in a God who works in history; it has had 
faith in the creative power of intelligence to effect new and sig- 
nificant syntheses; and it has had faith in the insights of an ever 
deepening perspective of Christian tradition to criticize and to 
correct those syntheses, for the constantly renewed task of re- 
creation. 
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It is understandable that there should always be those who do 
not care to participate in this truly catholic tradition. For them 
nothing less will do than the indefeasible certitude of the ab- 
solute. Truth and value, for them, must be a pre-existent logos, 
which, if it dips into the temporal flow of history, serenely runs a 
foreordained course and then returns to its home in a geometri- 
cally patterned eternity. Like the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
they shun a savior who, in the bloody sweat and uncertainty of 
Gethsemane, can pray: ‘“‘O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me.” They avert their eyes from the shocking 
spectacle of a Master who cannot carry his cross to Calvary. 
Nor will they tolerate it that, in the bitter hour of agony and of 
disillusionment, their Lord should cry out, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” All this were a frailty of the flesh 
that might infect the firmness of the faith. 

But an experimental Christian ethics welcomes the hazard of 
adventure rather than the security of dogma; it prefers mortal 
effort, weakness, and heroism to wooden infallibility. It will not 
deny intelligence for fear of error; nor will it spurn liberty for 
fear of sin. It remembers that he who was torn by doubt in 
Gethsemane could also pray: “Nevertheless not as I will, but as 
thou wilt!’ It remembers that he who could not carry the cross 
to Calvary could yet die upon it nobly; and that he who cried 
out, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” could 
also utter the word of tenderness for his persecutors, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.”’ Such an ethics 
believes that if Christianity cannot remain a liberal and a liber- 
ating tradition, then it is already a dead tradition; and a liberal 
Christianity—at whatever peril—will always cherish freedom, 
creativity, growth, intelligence, the “abundant life.” And the 
householder of this heritage, out of his ever growing store, shall 
continue to offer, to all that ask of him, both the mellow glory of 
things old and the stirring splendor of things new. 








NEW INTEREST IN JOHN WESLEY 
FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL 


I 
N 1906 Professor Elie Halévie published in the Revue de 


Paris an article on “La Naissance du methodisme en 

Angleterre.’ Vhe article was a discussion of the social 
significance of the Wesleyan movement in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and indicated a point of view more elaborately developed 
later in the same author’s historical treatment of the forces 
which had come to their full development in England by 18ts. 
Halévie’s thoroughgoing studies of the growth of philosophic 
radicalism had given him background for eighteenth-century 
movements in England; and his patience and skill in the search 
for, and interpretation of, detailed social data made his work on 
the social significance of Methodism as important as any we 
have had. 

The value of Halévie’s work lies both in its general sweep of 
view and, more particularly, in its closeness of observation. His 
total picture may not be far different from that of Macaulay, 
Lecky, Leslie Stephens, and John Richard Green, but his lines 
are sharper and his colors more vivid and convincing. No one of 
the others—Green with his woncer at the size of the open-air 
Methodist audiences of Cornish miners; Stephens with his quick 
characterizations, as, for example, that of Wesley as a “human 
game-cock”; Macaulay with his tribute to Wesley as an or- 
ganizing genius like Richelieu; or Lecky with his famous judg- 
ment that, if it had not been for Wesley and his followers, 
tumbrels might have carried victims to the guillotine in an Eng- 
\ish revolution like the French Revolution—none of them gets 
us as close to the English life of Wesley’s century as does 
Halévie. The style of Halévie lacks some of the eloquence of 
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which these references remind us, though the clarity and order- 
liness of the French writer are quite as impressive as anything 
in the English historians. There is in Halévie, however, an easy 
mastery of the results of research even when he is interpreting 
financial, labor, housing, and population statistics, which gives 
his volumes much more value than that of masses of social raw 
material. 

The most oft-quoted judgment by any of the English writers 
whom I have just named is that of Lecky, that Wesley saved 
England from the terror of a French Revolution. This opinion, 
or something substantially like it, has been accepted in widely 
separated quarters, with gratitude by upper-class and middle- 
class dependents on established orders; and with almost resent- 
ful criticism by radicals who have seen in the growth of the 
Methodist movement a system of brakes slowing down the 
progress of the so-called “‘lower classes.’’ These radical critics do 
not quite bluntly say that the Methodists turned their atten- 
tion so exclusively to the glories of the world to come that they 
were oblivious to the misery of themselves and of their fellows 
here, but they imply as much. Halévie paints the somber fea- 
tures of the existence of the English working classes darkly 
enough, but he does not leave the impression that anything like 
a French Revolution was abrewing. He does show that the reli- 
gious movement diverted energy from militantly aggressive so- 
cial stirrings. In evaluating all such theories as this we must 
remember that the impulses which culminated in the Industrial 
Revolution at first found the working class hardly a class at all; 
it found only an inchoate mass. The revolution introduced a 
new set of problems—new at least on the scale on which they 
appeared. Some workers warred against the newcomer, the ma- 
chine age; but others found in it a chance to get ready money, 
and more of it than they could get on the farms from which they 
had come. Child labor was indeed a horror of horrors, the most 
horrible feature being the assumption by the workers them- 
selves that children in the mills were a money-asset to their 
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parents. It is, indeed, true that the English upper classes were 
in mortal fear at the time of the French Revolution, a fear so 
complete that it carried a liberal like Edmund Burke clear off 
his feet, though Burke’s liberality had less concern for ordinary 
people than for Marie Antoinette. The abuses at which the 
French Revolution aimed had been pretty well disposed of in 
England by the revolution of 1688. The England of the middle 
of the seventeenth century found it necessary, or believed it did, 
to put Charles I to death. The England of the eighteenth cen- 
tury never would have dreamed of putting George III to death, 
even though he devoted most of his reign to trying to re-estab- 
lish the personal rule of the monarch. The English knew the 
limits of monarchical authority whether the king himself did or 
not. Dr. Maldwyn L. Edwards, in This Methodism," disposes of 
the claim that Wesley prevented the spread of the French 
Revolution to England. 

It is a little difficult to strike a balance as to the effect of 
Wesleyanism on working-class progress in England. J. L. and 
Barbara Hammond in their notable series of books on the rise 
of industrial civilization, and on the town laborer, the village 
laborer, and the skilled laborer,” seem to feel that Wesleyanism 
diverted social energy to an otherworldliness of dubious value. 
G. D. H. Cole, a forceful expositor of English labor movements, 
himself a Marxist, who uses large liberties, however, in modify- 
ing Marxism, in the recently published collection of essays in 
Johnson’s England’ and in his own Persons and Periods,* con- 
cedes the significance of Wesley but feels that he taught the 
people, or acquiesced in, superstitious notions that were posi- 
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tively harmful. Harold J. Laski, in scattered references here and 
there through his voluminous utterances, implies that Wesley- 
anism has been a detriment to working-class advance, though I 
am quite sure that he would not pass as severe a condemnation 
on the Puritan movement as a whole; and certainly the Ham- 
monds have dealt generously with the evangelicalism of 
Shaftesbury. 

R. F. Wearmouth has traced the effect of membership and 
activity in Methodist groups in the organization and practical 
eficiency of the working-class and other social movements of 
the period just succeeding Wesley. Wesley died in 1791, before 
trade-unions had seen the beginning of a start; but by that time 
two generations of Methodists had gained experience in group 
action—in guiding classes in the expression and discussion of 
plans for the good of their organization. The Methodist class- 
meeting was partly an instrument for the raising of money con- 
tributions—in small sums, to be sure—but continuously and 
under strict accountability. According to Wearmouth, much of 
the skill and effectiveness of trade-unions and Chartist groups 
were developed in Methodist class-meetings. 

Strictures by anti-evangelical social radicals are not likely to 
counterbalance the judgment that the Methodist movement, or 
rather the Evangelical movement as a whole, served England 
not by preventing the bloody excesses of a revolution like the 
French—a revolution which, by the way, Methodists today 
would regard in its solid results as of immense benefit to man- 
kind—but by developing a revolution in judgments of, and es- 
pecially in assumptions concerning, the worthofthe ordinary man. 
Nobody who is familiar with the authoritative opinion of Profes- 
sor W. W. Sweet on John Wesley’s toryism (set forth several 
years ago in an article in the Methodist Review of the former 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on “John Wesley, Tory”’) 
needs to be told about Wesley’s class-consciousness. This class- 
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consciousness, however, was a sort of general framework of his 
thinking and was not determinative of his social picture itself. 
Wesley took his toryism as he took himself, and probably did 
not think much about it. If he was born to a class-conscious- 
ness, he was not born to a class-activity—at least he did not 
trouble himself to act for the interests of toryism of any variety. 
His social contribution was in his attitude toward men as of 
worth to God. It does not appear from any studies of his tory- 
ism that his membership in a social class counted a straw’s 
weight against him as an evangelist or as a popular leader. 


II 

His social interests, however, must not be overlooked or mis- 
understood. It is not necessary to do more than mention the 
fact that numerous Methodist pamphleteers have, within the 
last two or three years, called upon all followers of Wesley to 
imitate Wesley in putting inner personal “spiritual” concerns 
in first place, to the exclusion of all social aims whatsoever. One 
such charges that American Methodism is building up an “‘ac- 
tivist”’ conception of the founder of Methodism to the neglect of 
his mysticism. Another has declaimed against Methodism’s in- 
terest in “activities” and “committees” as lack of loyalty to 
Wesley’s precepts and practices and to his inner religious 
genius. 

Inasmuch as this type of exhortation is always prevalent in 
Wesleyan circles, it is fortunate that so many books today tell us 
of the wide circles of Wesley’s activities outside of the definitely 
evangelistic. We have a careful and definitive study of Wesley 
and the Industrial Revolution by Professor W. J. Warner,’ 
based on familiarity with every line that Wesley ever wrote, 
which shows Wesley as alert to the social changes of his time; a 
treatment of Wesley and the eighteenth century by Maldwyn 
J. Edwards’ which reveals the interest of the evangelist in edu- 
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cation, in relief of poverty, in prison and other reforms, and in 
multifarious translations of religious classics into English. Wes- 
ley himself said that his concern, next to that for the salvation 
of the souls of men, had always been for the welfare of their 
bodies. If we add together the materials accumulated by 
Warner and Edwards and those by various magazine writers on 
Wesley’s activities as educator, medical advisor, translator, and 
chapel-builder, we have an almost overwhelming record of 
“practical” activity. We have to admit that much of Wesley’s 
effort was mistaken, but it was mistaken merely by the stand- 
ards of our later day. All degrees of criticism have been heaped 
upon Wesley’s notions about the education of children, for ex- 
ample. Some among us are moved to dismay or amusement 
when we discover that in his anxiety to prevent the children in 
his schools from having any time for play, he prescribed courses 
of study for them that would have wrecked the intellectual 
digestion of most adults. We forget that it was better to have 
the children of the Methodists studying even the most deadly 
books in a school than to be working the most deadly hours in a 
cotton mill. It is objected that Wesley treated children as spir- 
itual adults, but it must not be forgotten that all the privileged 
classes in England in the eighteenth century took it as of the 
providential order that the children of the unprivileged were to 
be put to work at adults’ hours and adults’ tasks almost as socn 
as they were able to find their way about. 

Miss Kathleen W. MacArthur has given us a helpful volume 
on The Economic Ethics of John Wesley,* in which the economic 
opinions of Wesley are assembled, summarized, and interpreted. 
From Miss MacArthur we learn that Wesley’s approach to so- 
cial problems was individualistic, but with an individualism 
that has not yet been overtaken by too many of our social 
workers. Take the one advice that the Christian is not to seek 
to make money by any means that will do harm to any man. 
This is far enough above the plane of some business procedure 
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today—and important business at that—to make it almost as 
utopian as anything we hear from the socialists. Or take the 
judgment that the Christian is to get, in his work, all he can, to 
save all he can, and to give all he can. Wesley qualified this last 
injunction with the justification of a businessman’s taking out 
of his receipts enough to provide for his dependents and to in- 
sure the carrying-forward of the business itself. These provi- 
sions leave large loopholes, but Wesley meant that, in general, 
one should give all that one has to the help of one’s fellow-men. 
This is individualism, to be sure, but calls for an unselfish devo- 
tion to human interests which those of us who profess consecra- 
tion to the social application of the gospel might find very hard 
to surpass or even to imitate. 

The standard edition of Wesley’s Journal, edited by Ne- 
hemiah Curnock,? has within a quarter of a century been pub- 
lished in as near a final form as is ever likely to be possible. All 
students of the England of the eighteenth century now use the 
eight volumes of the Journal as an invaluable primary source. 
The Journal is direct and forceful. It lends color to the present- 
day claim that the eighteenth century was not as bad as most 
historians have led us to suppose. Dr. Norman Sykes, in his 
work on the English church in the eighteenth century,’° has 
pointed out that two diaries—the five-volume journal of Par- 
son James Woodforde and that of the Rev. William Cole, long- 
time correspondent of Horace Walpole—reveal an aspect of 
English village life that does not confirm the dreadful accounts 
of the eighteenth century as all but hopelessly degraded. We 
may properly add Wesley’s as a third. There was degradation 
in abundance; otherwise Wesley would not have had such ter- 
rible encounters with mobs. Here, however, was a traveler 
who rode incessantly throughout England for over sixty years, 
traveling a total of a quarter of a million miles, yet who in all 
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those years was approached only once by a highwayman, and 
that encounter was not serious enough to be described by him as 
anything more than an “interruption.” Wesley saw much in 
those travels and commented on much that he saw. He consid- 
ered himself better acquainted with England by actual travel 
over it than any man of his time. He reported to William Pitt 
on the widespread poverty, the harm done by inclosure acts, the 
wasteful excesses of the rich, the changes in population. There 
was much also that he did not see, probably because he took 
some evils as matters-of-course. It would be interesting to make 
a list of well-authenticated eighteenth-century evils which Wes- 
ley did not see. This failure to see would indicate how com- 
pletely Wesley was a child of his time and would also throw 
light upon the nature of that time by revealing what it took 
for granted. 

More recently than the standard Journal have appeared the 
eight volumes of Wesley’s letters, edited by John Telford, who 
probably knew as much about Wesleyan documents as any 
one has ever known, though there must be in existence hundreds 
of Wesley’s letters still unpublished, for these eight volumes do 
not contain many more than two thousand. 

From the Journal and the Letters we get the conclusive proof 
of the service rendered by Wesley to the cause of free speech in 
England. Wesley simply would not be silenced by mobs. If he 
had permitted his followers to resist the violence of the mobs 
with violence, or if he had just “‘stuck it out” against them and 
had refused to yield, anticipating Henry Ward Beecher’s meth- 
od of a century later of ‘“out-mobbing the mob,” his victory 
would not have been so significant. The Journal and the Letters 
reveal his struggles and his successes in getting his meetings 
recognized as lawful by legal officials, and thus in establishing 
his constitutional right to speak. 
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III 


It would not be far amiss to say that the chief interest in the 
current revival of study of Wesley has been the occupation and 
preoccupation of our day with large social issues. The later his- 
tories of England find more and more space for Wesley; indeed, 
that of Carter and Mears entitles one of its longest sections: 
“The Age of Wesley and Johnson.”’ There is, however, an in- 
creasing stream of publications having to do with problems 
more definitely religious. For example, in our period of attempt 
at ecclesiastical union, the relation of Wesley to the Church of 
England is a theme for copious explanation and interpretation, 
much of it not of surpassing importance. The claim is urged, 
most insistently in England, that Wesley never broke with the 
Church of England, which is true enough so far as Wesley’s own 
intentions are concerned. Wesley declared until the end of his 
life that he would never leave the Church of England. No 
amount of explanation, however, will make his conduct toward 
that church regular. He agreed, indeed, to submit to the au- 
thority of bishops, but only so far as the bishops were worthy, 
he himself being judge of their worthiness. His famous epigram, 
“The world is my parish,’ meant in its first context that he 
would preach where he pleased, without regard to the orders of 
Bishop Joseph Butler, of Bristol. Dr. John S. Simon has, in 
five magnificent volumes of differing titles but of connected 
theme, given us the best history of the beginnings of Method- 
ism.” He dwells with special fulness on the work of societies 
within the Church of England long before Wesley appeared— 
societies aiming, as did Wesley’s, at the deepening of the reli- 
gious life—and traces convincingly the resemblances between 
Wesley’s groups and those of a century or more earlier. The 
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difference between the Wesleyan societies and those earlier was 
that these predecessors of Wesleyanism sought and obtained the 
formal approval and sanction of the church, which Wesley never 
did. Of course, Lord King’s oft-quoted opinion, ‘“‘Ordination is 
separation,” has usually appeared decisive as marking the fact 
and date of Wesley’s separation from the English church. I re- 
fer to Wesley’s ordination of preachers to perform sacramental 
rites, and his setting-apart of superintendents for the Methodist 
work in America, superintendents who were, almost from the 
first, called ‘“‘bishops” by the Americans, the term “bishop” 
indeed being used by the American Methodists against the wish 
of Wesley. In the current discussion of the union of the Protes- 
tant churches throughout the world, the old debate over epis- 
copacy comes again to the fore, with the opposition still lively 
between those who think of bishopric as merely superintendency 
and those who conceive of an episcopal order in terms of mysti- 
cal and almost magical spiritual potency. There is nothing vital 
being said now in the debate which was not said by the pro- 
ponents of the separation of the Methodists from the Church of 
England and by their opponents at the time of Wesley’s death. 
On the other hand, the advocates of an ecumenical church as 
a spiritual fellowship, vocal at the Madras Conference in 1938, 
and the leaders of the World Council of Churches movement are 
thinking in terms quite beyond anything contemplated in the 
Methodist societies under Wesley’s guidance. For that ampler, 
wider spiritual service Wesley pointed to the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Recent investigations in Methodist history have rediscovered 
the difficulties of holding an ecclesiastical organization together 
by the direction of a single leader. The picture of Methodism 
for fifty years after the death of Wesley is sorry business, as it 
is graphically drawn by E. R. Taylor’s Methodism and Politics, 
1791-1851." In his later years Wesley admitted the charge that 
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Methodism was controlled by a despotism, but he admitted also 
that he saw no harm in despotism as long as he was the despot. 
I have spoken of Wesley’s battle for freedom of speech. He did 
not permit any considerable freedom of utterance to his preach- 
ers. When asked if he allowed his preachers to preach politics, 
he replied that he did as long as they praised the king. He did 
not tolerate any departure from the established doctrines of the 
Church of England as interpreted chiefly by himself. He dis- 
missed criticism of himself in the conferences as absurd and 
would permit no proposals which had any flavor of “‘republican- 
ism.”’ The upshot was that within half a century the Wesleyans 
split into at least three groups and remained apart till 1932. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb have, in works like the Story of the 
Durham Miners, paid tribute to the social services—indeed, 
the democratic efficiency—of the Primitive Methodists; but the 
main body of Wesleyans, presided over by the Legal Hundred, 
has as an organization never been passionately devoted to social 
reform. There have been individual social warriors aplenty, but 
the denomination has kept the emphasis on inner personal 
piety. Of course, Chartism had many dubious planks in its plat- 
form, but Professor H. U. Faulkner’s history of the Chartist 
movement shows how little substantial aid the progressive 
tendencies of the first half of the nineteenth century got from 
Wesleyanism. An English orator, speaking to Americans about 
ten years ago on the difference between English and American 
Methodism, remarked that it was a long drop from John Wesley 
to Francis Asbury, the first American bishop. To which it might 
fittingly be replied that it is likewise a long drop from John 
Wesley to Jabez Bunting, the ablest and also the most dic- 
tatorial leader whom Wesleyanism produced in England during 


the half-century after Wesley’s death. Under Bunting’s leader- 


ship Wesleyanism was a bulwark of the established order. The 
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wretchedness of the petty and personal squabbles among the 
Methodists during Bunting’s sway are almost beyond belief. 
Taylor’s book is sad but instructive reading. It warrants, 
though it does not strictly advance, the conclusion that, unless 
in the eyes of Methodists a social question is inextricably in- 
volved with some problem of personal moral conduct or mis- 
conduct, such a question is not a suitable theme for pulpit dis- 
cussion. Those of us who are older will remember Hugh Price 
Hughes’s invectives against Parnell, after charges against Par- 
nell’s moral character had become public. It is to be feared that 
the fact that a fight against Parnell personally was a fight 
against a mighty social advance for Ireland did not receive due 
Methodist consideration. 

On the theological side, the Barthian movement has led to 
some re-examination of John Wesley’s attitude toward Cal- 
vinism. The late Professor George C. Cell a half-dozen years 
ago wrote on The Rediscovery of John Wesley, in which he 
sought to make out that Wesley was more of a Calvinist than 
most of us had supposed. Cell was somewhat impressed by the 
Barthians and sought to find sterner stuff in Wesley’s teaching 
than American Methodism would seem to welcome. Professor 
Cell was a thoroughly conscientious scholar and certainly did 
not qualify for membership in the class which William James 
called scholastic “duffers,” by which James meant the scholars 
who stray into a field of knowledge and stare about, not ex- 
pecting to find anything in particular. Cell knew what he was 
looking for, and what he was looking for was not hard to find. 
Wesley accepted the idea of a planning God as wholeheartedly 
as did Calvin, but he stopped short at the demands of a pre- 
destination which would do away with man’s freedom of choice. 
Cell would all but carry Wesley over the line into Calvinistic 
determinism, but he could have made out a good case for Cal- 
vinistic sympathy without going quite so far. He was much im- 
pressed by Wesley’s declaration that Methodism was but a 
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hair’s breadth from Calvinism, and was not enough impressed 
with the other half of the same sentence, that Methodism was 
only a hair’s breadth from antinomianism. Wesley’s anxiety 
was to preserve the dignity of man and the moral honor of God. 
He never denied that predestination might predestine some in- 
dividual to a life without wrong choices, a concession which 
ignored the logical consequences involved. He never allowed the 
Calvinistic Whitefield to get away from his friendship, stringent 
as Whitefield’s anti-Arminianism became. Miss Ola Elizabeth 
Winslow, in a biography of Jonathan Edwards,*’ has shown 
anew the closeness in thought and spirit of Edwards and Wesley 
to each other, though Wesley was much more concerned to mas- 
ter the secret of the Edwards revival than the Edwards the- 
ology and preached more about penitents in the hands of a lov- 
ing God than about sinners in the hands of an angry God. 


IV 

Again, our interest in the psychology of religious experience 
has been responsible for much valuable study of the religious 
phenomena of earlier Methodism. The republication of the au- 
tobiographies of Wesley’s preachers in seven volumes by John 
Telford'® has put in the hands of psychologists most valuable 
material. The experiences, as recorded, are much alike, showing 
how thoroughly the Methodist experiences, of conversion espe- 
cially, became standardized. There is only one preacher in the 
long list, John Haime, who frankly admitted that he went al- 
most to the end of his career without the characteristic Method- 
ist gift of assurance. William James, in enumerating and an- 
alyzing the varieties of religious experience, laid stress on the 
significance of Methodist spiritual crises, though he does not 
mention more than one of John Wesley’s helpers, John Nelson. 

The most convincing achievement in this particular field has 
been that of Sidney G. Dimond in The Psychology ef the Method- 
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jst Revival. Dimond is strongly influenced by Freudianism and 
uses the Freudian methods for some most interesting investiga- 
tions. He points out the naturalness of the steps by which Wes- 
ley moved forward to the inevitable Aldersgate experience, 
making the psychological processes those of genuine and normal 
humanity without impairing the significance of the result in the 
illumination of the mind of Wesley and the quickening, unify- 
ing, and redirection of his will. It has been quite the fashion to 
set forth John Wesley in his pre-Aldersgate years as a good dea) 
of a blunderer, especially in Georgia, without much good sense, 
and to interpret the strange warming of the heart at Aldersgate 
as the relief of a defeated soul that had at last found for itself a 
friendly God. It is a comfort to read in L. F. Church’s life of 
Oglethorpe?* that nothing in the records of the early missionary 
days in Georgia reflects on Wesley’s work there with Oglethorpe. 
Indeed, the results he achieved in America are in themselves 
quite creditable. The failure which may have helped the soul 
on toward Aldersgate was more a frustration in a search for 
inner peace. 

Wesley’s preaching of the possible awareness of attainment to 
“perfection” is just now another prolific field for psychological 
discussion. Earlier generations of Methodists were much puz- 
zled by Wesley’s repeated disavowals that he had himself at- 
tained to any such experience. They could not see how Wesley 
could preach a doctrine of perfection without having himself 
attained to the ideal he was preaching for others. Whereupon 
some of the Methodist teachers avowed that Wesley must have 
had the experience whether he realized his attainment of it or 
not; and the late Dr. Olin A. Curtis, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, pointed to a notable passage in Wesley’s Journal 
which indicates a peace of soul and a sensitiveness to the divine 
which seemed to him, Curtis, a witness to the experience which 
Wesley had continually proclaimed. The passage is the famous 
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entry in which Wesley tells that on a certain morning he felt 
every impulse that then streamed into his life to be such as 
could be wholly pleasing to God, but he said nothing to indicate 
that this was an experience of that complete love for God and 
man which he always defined as “‘spiritual perfection.” In his 
treatise on the significance of the ideal of moral perfection Dr. 
R. Newton Flew, while accepting Wesley as a competent guide 
to the higher life, so enlarges the scope of moral perfection as an 
ideal as to emphasize that the ideal must provide for constant 
advance inward and upward, and even surmises that one who 
professes an attainment to spiritual perfection reveals by the 
profession itself that he has not attained it.** Psychology is 
making it clear that the exhortation to pursue an ideal which 
the exhorter has not himself achieved is not hypocrisy, especial- 
ly when the exhorter declares that he himself is a seeker. The 
frankest and fairest recognition that I have seen of the un- 
resolved tension set up in Wesley’s religious experiences by 
some inevitable confusions is to be found in Dr. J. E. Ratten- 
bury’s work on the Aldersgate crisis.2* Wesley accepted much 
in the theology of the English church which was bound to cause 
tension in one who dealt as completely at first-found with hu- 
man life as did Wesley. As the decades rolled by, Wesley pro- 
fessed less and less certainty about all forms of religious knowl- 
edge which could not be unmistakably based on the scriptures. 

Once more, the careful students of Wesley are finding so 
much in him that is significant for problems of today, partly 
because the old issues are perennially taking on new faces and 
partly because Wesley himself had such a wide range of inter- 
ests. A most important effort here is that by Dr. Umphrey Lee, 
president of Southern Methodist University. Dr. Lee gave us, 
a dozen years ago, a fascinating biography of Wesley entitled 
The Lord’s Horseman.3 Eight years later he wrote on Wesley 

21 The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology (New York: Oxford University Press, 


1934). 
22 The Conversion of the Wesleys: A Critical Study (London: Epworth Press, 1938). 


23 New York: Century Co., 1928. 
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again, this time considering the adequacy of the Wesley mes- 
sages for the religious needs of today.** Probably nobody in our 
country knows the facts of Wesley’s life more fully and more 
accurately than does Dr. Lee or is more keenly aware of what 
the founder of Methodism was driving at. In his works on Wes- 
leyanism, Lee shows that he knows its essential meaning, and 
knows, too, how far it can be made to meet the religious situa- 
tion in which we now find ourselves. 

In this same connection it may be noted that Principal H. F. 
Lovell Cocks, in an article in the Hibbert Journal for July, 
1940,75 discusses some problems raised for our age by the Non- 
conformist conscience. Principal Cocks refers to the influence of 
religious revivalism in English politics as not wholly good; and 
though he has in mind all evangelicals, it is evident that he is 
thinking particularly of Methodism. Out of the “big meeting,” 
he maintains, has come something which oversimplifies social 
questions, making situations all white or all black. The public 
meeting is fatal to the development of individual views through 
which the “older Dissent” enriched democracy. The principal 
thinks that there is no completely satisfactory solution of this 
tension. It must be admitted that the Methodist contributions 
to democracy have leaned more to a standardized uniformity of 
opinion and deed than to the diversity and variety called forth 
in small discussion groups. 

It may be that Maximin Piette, loyal Jesuit though he is, has 
pointed a way to the resolution of such tension. In a rich study 
of Wesley’s place in the Protestant movement, published in 
French some fifteen years ago, and later translated into Eng- 
lish,” Piette looks upon Wesley and Wesleyanism from the 
vantage-point of a genuinely Catholic churchman and shows 
how Wesleyanism helped save Protestantism from individual- 
istic anarchy by providing organized channels for the expression 

24 John Wesley and Modern Religion (Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1936). 

25 “The Nonconformist Conscience.” 


© John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantism, trans. J. B. Howard (London: 
Sheed & Ward, 1937). 
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and utilization of religious emotionalism without the cast-iron 
stiffness of Calvinism. Piette’s point, so convincingly sug- 
gested, though nowhere fully stated, is that all tensions, in 
which we will, on our own account, include that which Prin- 
cipal Cocks a month ago so forcefully described, can be modi- 
fied, if not altogether solved, in an ecumenical communion, 
though Piette certainly is not speaking as a Roman Catholic 
propagandist. Dr. H. B. Workman, writing at about the same 
date as Piette, has “placed” Wesley quite exactly in his relation 
to catholic Christianity, using the term “catholic” in its univer- 
sal and not in its ecclesiastical meaning.” 


V 

It was but natural that with the general swing of interest to 
biography in the last fifteen or twenty years, Wesley would 
share in the interest. Among those who have written on Wes- 
ley, we mention Arnold Lunn, who has published some new 
material,”* especially the letter to the Bishop of London in 
which Wesley clears his name of some most vicious charges 
brought against him by his clerical foes. Lunn possesses insight 
into the deeper nature of the ecclesiastical problems confronting 
such a church leader as Wesley. J. D. Wade,’ C. E. Vulliamy,*° 
and James Laver*' have given fresh vitality to Wesley by ap- 
proaching him as a human being and talking of him as such. 
Miss Elizabeth Kristine Nottingham, in the Making of an Evan- 
gelist,* has marked closely the steps by which Wesley came to 
evangelistic power, with interesting use of a contrast between 
the diary of Parson James Woodforde and that of Wesley. As 
Woodforde’s Diary? lays bare the life and work of the ordinary 

27 The Place of Methodism in the Catholic Church (London: Epworth Press, 1921). 

28 John Wesley (New York: Dial Press, 1929). 

29 John Wesley (New York: Coward-McCann, 1930). 

3° John Wesley (London: G. Bles, 1931). 

3" Wesley (New York: D. Appleton—Century, 1933). 

32 Columbia University, 1938. 

33 Diary of a Country Parson, 1758-1792, ed. John Beresford (3 vols.; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1924-27). 
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English rector of Wesley’s day, these are seen in a rather more 
favorable light than we might have expected, so far as the daily 
round of pastoral tasks is concerned. Yet Woodforde labored 
for years on end without jotting down a line to indicate that he 
knew anything of consequence about what was happening in 
the England of his time. In five large volumes there are not 
more than two references to Methodism, and those of the most 
casual nature. 

Popular presentations of Wesley’s life are numerous. Of wide 
circulation is a little book by Dr. James R. Joy,34 who has at his 
command an amazing mass of Wesley material and yet has 
compressed the essentials into a volume which achieves the 
literary marvel of being at once compendious and readable. 
Dr. Joy notices especially Wesley’s influence on the Romantic 
movement. Some short biographies have exploited the sensa- 
tional in Wesley’s career. To Bonamy Dobrée belongs the dis- 
tinction of declaring, in an editorial introduction to a series of 
essays on eighteenth-century Englishmen,* that John Wesley 
was one of the most passionate men who ever lived. Of course 
this might mean something very good, or very bad. Dobrée’s 
own biographical sketch* of Wesley does not tell us what he 
does mean. 

Wesley’s relations to women is an old theme, discussed now 
and again through the past seventy-five years. Mrs. Grace Eliza- 
beth Harrison, daughter of Dr. John Simon, has written capti- 
vatingly on the subject in Son to Susannah.3? Susannah Wesley 
is presented as the controlling influence in John’s life. Mrs. 
Harrison thinks it necessary to maintain that Susannah had not 
much feeling for Samuel, her husband, beyond such contempt as 
it was possible for as pious a soul as Susannah to cherish. Mrs. 
Wesley “despised” her “old” husband for his conduct at the 

34 John Wesley’s Awakening (New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1937). 

35 From Anne to Victoria, ed. Bonamy Dobrée (New York: Scribner’s, 1937). 

36 John Wesley (“Great Lives,” Vol. IV) (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933). 

37 Nashville: Cokesbury, 1938. 
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famous Epworth Rectory fire, though he was then not more 
than forty-seven years old. There is an interesting Freudian ap- 
proach in the book; but in trying to help us understand John 
Wesley, it leaves his mother more of a mystery than ever. 
Marjorie Bowen, in Wrestling Jacob,* writes of Wesley in a cool, 
skeptical temper; and in spite of the skepticism, which disturbs 
many admirers of Wesley, she has her psychological and histori- 
cal material so under control as to give us real flashes of insight 
into Wesley’s character. 

There is not space to do more than remark on the extraor- 
dinarily full treatment of Wesley’s times by Dr. Whiteley 
and by Dr. Bready.*® Both Whiteley and Bready have done an 
immense amount of research and have presented their material 
in arresting style. If they are prone to connect Wesley too eu- 
logistically with all the worth-while tendencies of his time, in 
doing so they only bear witness to the impact of Wesley on 
minds as widely ranging as theirs. 

38 London: Heinemann, 1937. 

39 Wesley’s England: A Survey of XVIIIth Century Social and Cultural Conditions 
(London: Epworth Press, 1938); Wesley’s Anglican Contemporaries: Their Trials and 
Triumphs (London: Epworth Press, 1939). 


4° England: Before and after Wesley: the Evangelical Revival and Social Reform 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 1938); Wesley and Democracy (Toronto: Ryerson, 


1939). 


DIVIDED PROTESTANTISM IN A MIDWEST COUNTY 
A STUDY IN THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF ORGANIZED RELIGION 


ANTON T. BOISEN 


OCIOLOGY and history are commonly distinguished one 
sy from the other on the basis that history is the record of 
temporal sequences which are not likely to be repeated, 
whereas sociology is the attempt to discover relationships which 
are recurrent and universal. It follows that sociology must in 
many cases turn to history for its data and that history may 
find in sociology a valuable ally in the interpretation of its find- 
ings. This paper is an attempt to study the history of a par- 
ticular middle western county with special reference to a pat- 
tern which appears to be recurrent in the development of or- 
ganized religion and the forces which are operative in determin- 
ing this pattern. 
I 
The county in question was selected from among a number of 
sample areas which I have studied because it is the one I know 
best. More than that, the data are unusually full and the situa- 
tion revealed presents some unusually interesting features. This 
county is located in southern Indiana about fifty miles south- 
west of Indianapolis and about ninety miles northwest of Louis- 
ville. It was first opened for settlement in 1818. In 1820 it was 
designated as the seat of the state university—Indiana Semi- 
nary, as it was called originally. The early settlers were of the 
Scotch-Irish and English stock which came swarming over the 
mountains and down the Ohio Valley in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 
Within the general stream of migration were certain more 
selected groups. Some of these were drawn to Bloomington, the 
359 
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county seat of Monroe County, by the presence of the college. 
A group of Presbyterians who came from Virginia by way of 
Kentucky had an important part in the launching of the college 
and for many years a large proportion of the faculty were 
Presbyterians and the Presbyterian church was closely identi- 
fied with the college. 

Another such group was the psalm-singing Presbyterians 
whose advance guard made its appearance in Monroe County 
in 1820. They also were drawn to Bloomington because of its 
promised college. While of the same Scotch-Irish stock as most 
of the early settlers, they were a much more compact group. 
Even though they were considerably divided among themseves, 
they had come from the same part of northern Ireland, and they 
had kept together throughout their peregrinations in America. 
Most of them came to Bloomington from the Chester County 
district in South Carolina.’ Later on there was another, though 
smaller, stream of migration from southwestern Pennsylvania. 
Since these Scotch-Irish psalm-singers are of especial interest 
from the standpoint of this study, some remarks are in order 
concerning their church organizations. 

The Scotch-Irish, when they began to come to this country in 
large numbers in the middle of the eighteenth century, brought 
with them their own churches. Among these were two dissent- 
ing bodies which had been more or less persecuted in the old 

t Professor Woodburn in his monograph on the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in Monroe 
County, Indiana (‘Indiana Historical Society Publication,” IV, No. 8, 452- 
55) includes some correspondence between the captain of a Chester County rifle com- 
pany and his own grandfather in Bloomington. These letters were written in 1831-34. 
They express great pride in the marksmanship of his riflemen, a very warlike attitude 
toward the slave-holders and nullificationists, and profound discouragement with refer- 
ence to the religious and economic conditions in his state. “Folks here,” he says, “are 
getting more and more anxious to leave this State of sin and misery. Money is harder 
to get here than you ever knew it and the price of labor is lower than in Indiana. Heavy 


debts and ruin to many families will, I fear, be the consequence of the present depressed 

state of business.” In 1834 he was able to sell his farm for six dollars an acre, and with 

his family of ten children he joined the South Carolina colony in Bloomington. 
There were at that time other Chester County colonies in Xenia, Ohio, Madison and 


Princeton, Indiana, and Sparta, Monmouth, and Paxton, Illinois. 
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country. These were known as ‘‘Reformed Presbyterians” (or 
“Covenanters”) and ‘‘Associate Presbyterians” (or ‘“Anti- 
burghers”’). Both of them held rigidly to the view that church 
music should be confined to the use of the Psalms of David. 
Human hymns and instruments of music were sternly forbidden 
in their services of worship, and Sabbath-keeping and church 
attendance were regarded as imperative. 

In the year 1782 the leaders of these two bodies became con- 
vinced that it was inexpedient to maintain two separate organi- 
zations. They therefore united to form the ‘“Associate-Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church’; but as so often happens there 
were those who refused to agree. The result was the continu- 
ance of the Associate Presbyterians as a smaller and much more 
conservative group known popularly as the ‘“‘Seceders’’ along- 
side of the larger and relatively liberal body. A small group of 
Reformed Presbyterians also refused to unite. 

After some years the Reformed Presbyterians again made 
their appearance as an organized church. The Scotch-Irish had 
continued to arrive in large numbers from the old country, and 
among them were many Reformed Presbyterians who could not 
be reconciled to the nonexistence of their own church. In 1798 
a Reformed Presbyterian presbytery was organized in New 
York City. This body grew rapidly through the arrival in this 
country of others of the same faith. 

In 1832 there came a split in the new church. The attitude 
toward civil authority which the Covenanters as staunch 
“come-outers” had held in the old country was carried with 
them to the new. This took the form of criticism of the Con- 
stitution of the United States because it contained no explicit 
recognition of God. There were those who held that until this 
was rectified Covenanters should not vote or sit on juries or 
swear to support the Constitution. The issue was fought out at 


2 Among the organizers was my great-grandfather, Samuel Brown Wylie, at that 


time a ministerial student from the University of Glasgow. His Life of Alexander Mc- 
Leod (New York: Charles Scribner, 1855) is the source of much of the information here 


given. 
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a meeting of the General Synod which was held at the old First 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia.» The two 
Scotch-Irish psalm-singing churches had now become four in 
the process of being transplanted to America. 

When in 1837 my grandfather came out to Bloomington as a 
member of the faculty of Indiana College, he found all four of 
these churches represented in this town of perhaps fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants. All four of them had been organized and led 
by men who came from the neighborhood of Chester, South 
Carolina. In addition there were four others—the Presbyteri- 
ans, the Methodists, the Disciples (originally a Stoneite group), 
and the Baptists. Just what churches there were at this time 
outside of Bloomington I have not been able to determine, but 
within a relatively short period we hear of two Cumberland 
Presbyterian churches and of a number of Methodist, Disciples, 
and Baptist churches. The latter included four varieties—the 
Separate, the Regular, the Primitive, and the Missionary Bap- 
tists. Before long the Disciples were split into two groups over 
the issues of instrumental music and missionary activity. With- 
in Bloomington itself a ‘“New School Presbyterian”? was added 
in 1851, and in 1841 an Episcopal church was organized by 
the president of the University,* after he had withdrawn from 
the Presbyterian ministry. 


3 Now the Chambers-Wylie Memorial Presbyterian Church on Broad Street near 
Spruce. Samuel Brown Wylie, the pastor of this church and vice-provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was at this time the leader of those who upheld the right to vote 
even at the cost of splitting the organization. 

4 Andrew Wylie, the first president of Indiana University, during his presidency of 
Jefferson College had become much concerned over the divisions in the church. This 
concern he shared with his neighbors, Thomas and Alexander Campbell. He was thus 
led to advocate union with Washington College, another Presbyterian school seven 
miles distant. He was thereupon ousted from the presidency of Jefferson College but 
was soon after elected to the presidency of Washington College. His lengthiest publica- 
tion, issued in 1840, is entitled Sectarianism Is Heresy. It indicates that his break 
with the Presbyterian church grew out of the quarrel of 1837, which had led to the 
division into the New School and Old School bodies. Andrew Wylie had held with the 
New School group for interdenominational co-operation. When the Indiana Synod and 
the Vincennes Presbytery declared in favor of the Old School, he withdrew and later 
united with the Episcopal Church. 
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We have then in this early period in Monroe County three 
groups of churches: (1) There was, in the first place, a more or 
less liberal group consisting of the two Presbyterian churches 
and the Episcopal church. These were composed chiefly of col- 
lege people and of those who wished to be identified with college 
people. (2) There was a very conservative group consisting of 
the four psalm-singing Presbyterian churches. These were char- 
acterized by great loyalty to family and clan, by their emphasis 
upon Old Testament morality, and by their requirement of an 
educated ministry. Their services were long, their sermons doc- 
trinal and dry, and church attendance was compulsory on the 
part of all members of the family. Family “worship” was held 
every day, often morning and evening. There was among them 
no appeal to the emotions and no attempt to win converts. 


Their growth came through birth and immigration. (3) There 
were the churches which represented the new revivalistic move- 
ment which was sweeping the Ohio Valley. Of these the Meth- 
odists, the Disciples,’ the Baptists, and the Cumberland Presby- 
5In my grandfather’s diary I find the following entry: 
“SABBATH, AUGUST 12TH, 1838. This morning about ten o’clock I started in com- 


pany with Dr. Hamill to go to the Seceder Church, where the sacrament was to be held; 
got there about eleven o’clock (the church was a few miles east of town]. The psalm had 
already been explained. Mr. Hall preached from the words ‘And they crucified Jesus.’ 
The sermon was good, nothing extraordinary however. After an intermission of a few 
minutes the exercises were continued by a Mr. G. He began to exhort to the duty of 
self-examination. He debarred (excluded from the communion table] all who would sing 
any human compositions in worship or who would learn to sing by using verses of 
hymns. His general remarks and observations on the particular sins to which they were 
to direct their attention occupied about two hours and a half. It was the most tedious 
piece of work I have ever listened to. After a very abrupt termination the tables were 
filled, the blessing asked, the words of the institution read but not explained, and the 
words to the communicants spun out about half an hour long, neither good nor bad. 
After that I left. I got home about six o’clock.” 

6 In classing the Disciples with the revivalistic group, I am guided by the fact that 
they represented a popular movement, that they did not require college or seminary 
training for their ministers, that they sought to make converts, and that they made 
extensive use of the protracted meeting. It should be noted, however, that although 
under Barton W. Stone they had begun with a powerful revivalistic impulse character- 
ized by all sorts of abnormal manifestations, Alexander Campbell’s interest was more 
intellectualistic and practical. As against the radical mysticism of the Methodists he 
stressed reason and the good life; as against the divisiveness of the Presbyterians he 
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terians were represented in Monroe County. From the stand- 
point of our inquiry it is important to recognize that in contrast 
to the liberal and conservative groups this group sprang out of 
the spontaneous religious fervor of the common people. Instead 
of appealing to the desire for culture or status, instead of cling- 
ing tenaciously to the symbols of an inherited culture, these 
groups were attempting to meet pioneer conditions and to 
grapple with the moral problems of pioneer men. They brought 
people together in great numbers at their camp meetings, and 
there under the spell of vigorous singing, of stirring testimony, 
of exhortations by able, but often poorly educated, preachers 
strong emotions were often aroused. Many individuals felt 
themselves released from a burdening sense of sin and received 
the ‘‘baptism of the Spirit.”’ Such individuals often became 
zealous missionaries, serving as lay leaders or being ordained as 
ministers to serve a group of struggling churches under the 
circuit-rider plan. It was through such men that Methodist, 
Disciples, and Baptist churches were planted throughout Mon- 
roe County, while the Presbyterians remained under the shelter 
of the county seat. 
II 


For many years the situation remained essentially unchanged. 
The six Presbyterian churches were, however, in time reduced 
to three. In 1858 the Associate and the Associate Reformed 
bodies merged to form the “United Presbyterian Church.” The 
national union was marked by the characteristic ‘““come-outer” 
reaction on the part of minority groups, so that the union re- 
sulted in three churches where only two had been before. Local- 
ly, however, there was agreement, as Professor Woodburn puts 
it, that the only differences between them were that one sang 
the Psalms of David and the other David’s Psalms. Late in the 


stressed church unity; as against the centralization of the Methodists he stressed local 
autonomy. He had thus talking points which he and his followers used tellingly in their 
many disputations (cf. A. W. Fortune, ‘““The Disciples in Kentucky,” Proceedings of the 
Convention of the Christian Churches in Kentucky, 1932). 
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sixties the New School and the Old School bodies succeeded in 
resolving their differences. In 1868 the New Side Covenanters 
disbanded, most of their families joining the United Presbyteri- 
an, the rest the Presbyterian Church. Here again the local ac- 
tion was the result of national developments, which are not 
without significance from the standpoint of this inquiry. 

From the beginning of its existence in this country the Cove- 
nanter church had been strongly opposed to slave-holding. 
When in 1800 Alexander McLeod received a call from the First 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in New York City, he made it a 
condition of his acceptance that the church must be free from 
all slave-holding.’? In 1802 he and Samuel Brown Wylie were 
commissioned to visit the Carolinas and take counsel with their 
brethren there regarding the sin of slave-holding.® In 1806 the 
church formally declared itself against slave-holding. Apparent- 
ly, therefore, the opposition to slavery, which had had not a 
little to do with the migration from the Carolinas, was not 
motivated entirely by economic considerations. In any case, the 
Bloomington Covenanters were active in the Underground Rail- 
road before the Civil War, and they even received Negroes into 
their fellowship. When war was declared, they gave vigorous 
support to the Union side. Among the Covenanters who took a 
prominent part was George H. Stuart, the leading layman of the 
First Church in Philadelphia. He served as national president 
of the Christian Commission, an organization which corre- 
sponded somewhat to the Y.M.C.A. of the World War. It thus 
became his duty to visit other churches. This was all right so 
long as the war lasted, but after it was over he was admonished 
by the Synod regarding the sin of “occasional hearing” and 
especially regarding the practice of singing hymns of non- 
Davidic origin. When he refused to heed the Synod’s admoni- 
tions, he was excluded from membership. The First Church 


7 Wylie, op. cit., chap. iv. 
8 Remarks of Samuel B. Wylie on the Occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of His 
Arrival in Philadelphia, Published at the Time of His Death in 1852. 
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thereupon severed its connection with the General Synod, and 
the Bloomington Church, in accordance with my grandfather’s 
advice, did likewise.° 

In my own early years in Bloomington at a time when the 
population was about five thousand and the university enrol- 
ment about five hundred we had, therefore, three different 
brands of Presbyterian churches. As David Starr Jordan used 
to put it, we had the United Presbyterians, the Reformed Pres- 
byterians, and the Presbyterians who were neither united nor 
reformed. There was also a strong Methodist church, a strong 
Disciples church, a Baptist church, a Church of Christ (known 
locally as the ‘‘Sassafras Church”), a weak Episcopal and a 
small Catholic church. The general grouping was much the 
same as in the 1840’s. The Presbyterian church had become 
mildly evangelistic in its emphasis, but this church and the 
Episcopal church were still made up chiefly of college people, 
and of those who associated with college people. The United 
and the Reformed Presbyterians were still very conservative in 
their practices, even though the former was under very able and 
enlightened leadership. Both of them still made exclusive use of 
the Psalms of David in their services of worship, while the Re- 

9 The First Church in Philadelphia seems to have been growing somewhat liberalized. 
This is indicated by the fact that its leadership included not only such a distinguished 
citizen of Philadelphia as Mr. Stuart but also the University of Pennsylvania’s first pro- 
fessor of sociology, Robert Ellis Thompson. My grandfather’s action in withdrawing 
with them was determined by the close ties which bound him to the Philadelphia church. 
His father had been its pastor for forty-nine years, and his brother, who succeeded him, 
was co-pastor and pastor for fifty-five years. But churches which had no such strong 
ties also withdrew. It is to be noted that no attempt was now made to maintain a 
separate organization. They identified themselves, instead, with other bodies already 
existing. The First Church in Philadelphia, after remaining independent for a number 
of years, thus united with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 

The New Side Covenanters still exist, but since 1868 they have been a steadily 
diminishing body. In 1926 they reported 13 churches and 1,900 members. In the same 


year the Old Side Covenanters had 89 churches and 7,000 members, the Seceders 11 
churches and 320 members, and the Associate Reformed 143 churches and 20,000 mem- 


bers. 
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formed Presbyterians still refused to allow instrumental music, 
and they still forbade their members to vote. The Methodists, 
the Disciples, and the Baptists were still dominant among the 
rank and file of the population, while in the county at large their 
sway was undisputed except for two Cumberland Presbyterian 
churches, a few Churches of Christ and an occasional Separate, 
Regular, and Primitive Baptist organization. These churches 
were still evangelistic in their emphasis. They were concerned 
with the task of ‘“‘saving souls,”’ and they held that a man must 
be “converted” in order to be saved. They had their annual 
revival meetings, and they still encouraged or tolerated emo- 
tional expression on the part of their people. Young people 
from the more sedate communions would frequently attend 
these revivals to see the fun. 

Going back after many years, I find some striking changes. 
The town has now eighteen thousand inhabitants, and the uni- 
versity six thousand students. The churches also have grown. 
More than that, there have been some changes of type. The 
Methodists today worship in a large and costly building. The 
older people with their ‘“‘Amens”’ have long since passed away. 
There is now a stately service which appeals to college people. 
And the old efforts to induce the conversion experience have 
been discontinued. What is true of the First Methodist Church 
is true also of the Disciples of Christ, of the First Baptist 
Church, and also of the fine new Methodist church on the other 
side of the tracks. Among all these, conversion experiences of 
the old type are now very rare. 

But I find also a number of churches of which I had never 
heard in the 1890’s. Among the thirty-two churches within 
Bloomington’s city limits are three Pentecostal Assemblies of 
Jesus Christ, two Nazarene churches, an Assembly of God, a 
Wesleyan Methodist, a Free Methodist, and a Church of God. 
In these new churches I find somewhat the same type of service 
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and somewhat" the same message which I used to hear in the 
Methodist church years ago. They are interested in saving 
souls, and they believe that men need to be converted in order 
to be saved. They emphasize the reality of sin and guilt, and 
they proclaim deliverance through the wonder-working power 
of the Blood of the Lamb. Like the Methodists and Baptists of 
the days gone by, they have sprung from the spontaneous reli- 
gious fervor of the common people, and they are propagated 
through the missionary zeal of those who feel that they have 
found the greatest of all blessings. Their membership is made 
up of working-class people, who have been drawn in from the sur- 
rounding countryside to man the mills and the quarries and who, 
since the beginning of the depression, have had tough going. 

In the county at large, outside of Bloomington, there are now 
sixty-two churches, some of which, however, are rather feeble. 
Of this number fourteen are Methodist (three of these having 
been Methodist Protestant); ten, Baptist; two, Separate Bap- 
tist; one, regular Baptist; one, Primitive Baptist; nine, Dis- 
ciples of Christ; eight, Church of Christ; while four are union 
chapels. The newer churches include one Nazarene, one 
Assembly of God, seven Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ, 
and four Trinity Pentecostal. Of the latter at least two are off- 
shoots of the Assembly of God in Bloomington. 

Therefore, we still have today the same three groups of 
churches—the conservative churches, which persist by reason 
of their great resistance to change; the churches composed of 
college people and of those who accept the standards of college 
people; and the churches which spring out of the common soil of 
human nature. The alignment is, however, different today. 
The Methodists, the Disciples, and the Baptists have taken 
their place alongside of the Presbyterians and Episcopalians as 
respectable, middle-class churches, and a new group of churches 
has sprung up to meet the needs which formerly they had met. 


10 The Bloomington Methodists of the eighties and nineties were already on their 
way toward respectability; hence the ‘“‘somewhat.” 
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Ill 


The situation in Monroe County is by no means an average 
one. Its significance is rather to be found precisely in the un- 
usually clear relief with which certain factors, which are, I 
think, operative in all organized religion, stand out. Let me call 
attention to the following considerations: (1) the coexistence 
throughout the one hundred and twenty years of Monroe Coun- 
ty’s history of the beginning, of the middle, and of the terminal 
stages of institutional religion, the types thus represented being 
constant as regards their general characteristics but shifting as 
regards the identity of the constituent bodies; (2) the presence 
throughout this period of a group of churches characterized by 
a strong clan loyalty and by a marked tendency toward splitting 
over relatively trivial issues; (3) the existence, especially during 
the early and the later years, of a considerable body of economi- 
cally distressed folk, nearly all Protestants of English and 
Scotch-Irish descent, among whom the emotional cults have 
found their greatest following; and (4) the presence of an im- 
portant university, which, especially in recent years, has ac- 
centuated the cultural differences and has speeded up the proc- 
esses of liberalization and secularization within the larger 
churches. 

Notice first of all that we have in this county a fine exemplifi- 
cation of Professor H. Richard Niebuhr’s thesis regarding the 
life-history of organized religion." According to that thesis, the 
religious denomination begins usually among the underprivi- 
leged with a group of believers banded together on the basis of 
some vivid religious experience and the new vision which ac- 
companies it. As time goes on, these believers’ groups develop 
in accordance with a fairly definite pattern. They become more 
prosperous, and the original believers are replaced by their chil- 
dren. The process of institutionalization then sets in. The chil- 
dren accept the faith of their parents without sharing their ex- 
perience. Short-cuts and protective devices are introduced. 

™ The Social Sources of Denominationalism (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929). 
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The sacraments become means of grace rather than symbols of 
belief. The creeds become standards of doctrine rather than 
confessions of faith. Even religious experience itself tends to be- 
come standardized in the form of patterns of behavior, which 
have to be induced by artificial devices. In general, the process 
is one of leveling. The prophetic forward movements are ley- 
eled down and conventionalized. The eccentric and regressive 
manifestations are leveled up and become respectable. This 
process is exemplified most strikingly in the Methodists, the 
Disciples, and the Baptists of Bloomington. They began under 
the impulse of a vital religious movement. They were believers’ 
groups, characterized by strong emotion, insisting upon first- 
hand religious experience, and propagated spontaneously 
through the missionary zeal of their converts. They have now 
taken their place among the respectable. The newer cults repre- 
sent the period of spontaneity and creativity. In the course of 
time they, likewise, will become respectable middle-class 
churches. And the Presbyterians? Their period of spontaneity 
and creativity lay in the time of John Knox three hundred years 
ago. They are merely a little further along in the process which 
characterizes any vital religious movement. In their psalm- 
singing offshoots we already see the terminal stages of institu- 
tional religion. 

These Scotch-Irish psalm-singers, who are so unusually well 
represented in Bloomington, are worthy of careful considera- 
tion. In any attempt to understand them and the tragedies of 
loyalty presented by their much subdividing, we may begin by 
recognizing that a church is first of all a fellowship. It is a group 
banded together on the basis of a loyalty which is accepted as 
supreme. Doctrine and ritual are of secondary importance. 
These are taken over from those who represent authority and 
are thus functions of the social relationships, particularly to the 


parents and early guides." The persistence of these groups is 


12 A. T. Boisen, ‘““The Problem of Values in the Light of Psychopathology,” American 


Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXVIII (July, 1932). 
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due to that principle. If a great and beloved president of the 
university throughout his long period of service has remained a 
leader in the United Presbyterian Church in Bloomington, it is 
not due to any conviction on his part regarding the unique 
claims of the Psalms of David. So also the dean of the school of 
education in the university, who is equally active in the Old 
Side Covenanter Church, has no determining views regarding 
instrumental music in the church. Neither is he opposed to vot- 
ing. Both these men are guided rather by considerations of loy- 
alty. They have felt it a point of honor to be true to the church 
of their fathers. They have stayed with it, not because of doc- 
trine but in spite of it. 

Loyalty to family and clan is, in fact, so important in these 
churches that they may be said to represent tribal religion. The 
maintenance of group integrity in the face of changing condi- 
tions and against the onslaughts of an alien culture is with them 
a primary concern, and for this reason obedience and conformity 
to established patterns are required. The past rather than the 
future is the focus of attention. The German and the Scan- 
dinavian Lutherans in this country are examples. They are 
struggling to maintain their group identity and integrity, and 
in so doing they have become more conservative than their 
kindred in the old country. Religion of this type is especially 
likely to appear where the group has been subjected to pressure 
or to persecution. The ecclesiastical zeal of the Irish Catholics 
as compared with the Italians may thus be accounted for; so 
also the rigid attitudes of the various religious groups in Asia 
Minor and the legalism of the ancient Pharisees. The Scotch- 
Irish psalm-singers were just such a group. They had been so- 
lidified by persecution in the old country. In this country they 
were facing the disintegrating forces of impoverishment and dis- 
heartenment, which changed so many of their fellow-country- 
men into the ‘“‘poor-white”’ or “‘hill-billy” type. They therefore 
stuck together throughout their wanderings. They clung to a 
faith in education. They retained a pride of race and clan. 
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The divisive tendencies which we find among them may be 
explained by the removal of external pressure and persecution 
and by the attempt to maintain loyalty, not through reason and 
love but through force and fear and arbitrary authority. The 
children who grow up under such conditions are likely to feel 
strong resentment, which sometimes takes the form of open re- 
bellion and the disowning of the loyalty. More frequently, how- 
ever, love is mingled with fear, loyalty with resentment. The in- 
dividual may then accept the faith of his father, but the re- 


pressed hostility may be ready to seize upon some trivial doctri- 
nal or ritualistic pretext in order to express itself. Divisions 


in the church then result, not from real issues of belief and 


practice but from unrecognized antagonistic social attitudes. 
No consideration of these psalm-singing Presbyterians should 


fail to do justice to their sturdy character. They are a fine lot— 


strong, honest, neighborly, thrifty. Nonetheless, it must be 
recognized that their loyalty to race and clan is too often 


divorced from clear objectives. There is, in consequence, con- 
fusion as to what is important and what is unimportant in the 
principles emphasized and in the means employed. Therefore, 
their religion becomes static. There is fear of deviating even in 
the slightest from what is already established, and the confusion 
is accentuated by lurking antagonisms which are ready to find 


expression in church quarrels. 


IV 

The astonishingly rapid growth of new cults of the Holiness 
and Pentecostal types cannot be explained in terms of any one 
factor. The fact that this growth has taken place among the 
economically distressed factory and quarry workers and has 
been especially rapid since the depression is, however, sig- 
nificant." This is true not merely in Bloomington but in the 
country at large. It has also been true of other periods of eco- 


13 A. T. Boisen, “Economic Distress and Religious Experience,” Psychiatry, Yo), 1, 
No. 2 (May, 1939). 
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nomic distress. It brings to our attention the fact that the mys- 
tical experiences out of which such movements arise are most 
likely to occur in periods of stress and crisis. Under normal con- 
ditions the individual is busy with his customary pursuits, and 
his reflections upon matters philosophical and religious are gen- 
erally in terms of an accepted currency of ideas. His personality 
may, in fact, be regarded as a reflection of the social organiza- 
tion and as the subjective aspect of his particular culture." His 
attitudes, his beliefs, his standards of value are taken over from 
his environment without much thought on his part. They are 
functions of his social relationships, particularly to those whom 
he admires and whose authority he accepts. In time of crisis, 
however, the individual finds himself face to face with the ulti- 
mate issues of life, and as his mind is stirred through strong 
emotion ideas come flooding in as from an outside source. These 
ideas he is likely to attribute to a divine or to a demonic origin. 
In so far as he does come to feel himself in contact with a super- 
human world there will be for him a new social frame of refer- 
ence. The accepted bases of judgment and reasoning no longer 
apply. There is a transvaluation of values—a break with the 
culture pattern of his particular time and race. Face to face 
with what he regards as ultimate reality, philosophy and the- 
ology become for such an individual no mere matters of academ- 
ic concern but matters of life and death. Under such conditions 
meaning and emotion outstrip symbol. Instead of beginning 
with words and concepts according to the common practice, he 
is forced to seek new words to express the new ideas which come 
thronging in upon him. Such experiences may open the eyes to 
a larger universe and give insights which are new and creative. 
Again they may give new life and meaning to traditions and 
concepts which before had been stale and profitless. Frequently, 
they leave the individual cut loose from his moorings—per- 
plexed, bewildered, sure only that things are not what they 
seem. They may thus be either constructive or destructive. 


4G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935). 
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They may be associated with mental disorder of the type, how- 
ever, which should be recognized as an expression of nature’s 
power to heal. They are likewise to be looked upon as well- 
springs of religion. Even the unlettered laborer who passes tri- 
umphantly through such an experience may, like John Buynan, 
emerge a poet and theologian of no mean order.” 

The danger of mental unbalance is at a minimum where the 
strain is shared by a group; it is at a maximum where the expe- 
rience is a solitary one. Studies which have been made of the 
effect of the economic depression upon the mental health of our 
people” thus show that there has been no demonstrable increase 
in the incidence of mental disorder. The explanation is to be 
found in the fact that economic distress tends to increase the 
sense of fellowship and forces people to think together about the 
things that matter most. It thus tends to lessen the sense of 
isolation and guilt which is the primary evil in the functional 
types of mental illness. 

The revivalism of the early nineteenth century would thus be 
related to the impoverishment and disheartenment of those who 
had been forced to seek new homes in the wilderness. Its re- 
appearance today in this college town is to be explained in large 
part by the suffering and privation to which working-class fam- 
ilies have been subjected by reason of the hard times in the stone 
industry. It is religion of the type which tends to appear spon- 
taneously wherever men are grappling desperately with the is- 
sues of spiritual life and death. Such religion is rooted in the 
creative forces latent in struggling humanity. It is a manifesta- 
tion of nature’s power to heal in the face of overwhelming diff- 
culties. Its primary concern is release from the sense of sin and 
guilt. It finds the solution in the acceptance of personal respon- 
sibility and emotional identification with a fellowship conceived 


1s An extended consideration of the interrelationship of religious experience and 
mental disorder will be found in my Exploration of the Inner World (Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1936), esp. chaps. i and ii. 

16 Paul O. Komora and Mary A. Clark, “Mental Disease in the Crisis,’ Mental 
Hygiene, XTX (1935), 289-330. 
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as universal and abiding. The individual who has that experi- 
ence is thereby given a role in a great world-drama. He finds a 
new purpose in life and goes forth with a contagious enthusiasm 
which communicates itself to other individuals. The group is 
thus formed on the basis of a shared experience, and it grows of 
itself through the zeal of its converts. 

It is characteristic of this type of religion that it tends to 
break down old culture patterns and to create new social align- 
ments. In a recent study of the Holy Roller cults’ I have re- 
ported the case of an intelligent, well-educated, economically 
well-to-do white man who received the “baptism of the spirit’’ 
and identified himself with a Negro Holy Roller group. This is 
not an isolated case. Whites are not infrequently found in Ne- 
gro Holy Roller meetings, and sometimes Negroes are wel- 
comed in white groups of the Pentecostal variety. Apparently, 
the mystical experience means a new social identification, which 
tends to create new values and to break across the lines of class 
and caste, even lines so fixed as those which separate the Ne- 
groes from the whites. We may therefore say that the revival- 
ism of the early part of the nineteenth century served as a 
solvent to many old social formations and that it was instrumen- 
tal in creating a new culture suited to the pioneer conditions of 
the Middle West. 

Religion of this type has of course its dangers and its limita- 
tions. One grave danger lies in the overvaluation of the ab- 
normal. Because the vivid sense of fellowship with God comes 
so frequently in time of stress and crisis and is attended by 
abnormal manifestations, the mistake is made of trying to gain 
this sense of fellowship with God through artificially induced 
abnormal manifestations such as speaking with tongues, jerk- 
ing, dancing, and the like. The accidental is thus mistaken for 
the essential. 

Another danger lies in the tendency to stop short of a satis- 
factory adjustment to the external world. The mystical experi- 


™ “Economic Distress and Religious Experience,” op. cit. 
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ence, in so far as it results in a genuine reorganization of the per- 
sonality, means an “orientation in time.” The Pentecostal con- 
vert thus thinks in terms of a life beyond. This hope for the 
future becomes for him a source of strength, and it enables him 
to bear up under the trials and discouragements of the present. 
Too often, however, his attitude is one of passive endurance 
rather than active endeavor. Too often he makes no effort to 
correct the glaring social evils responsible for his original dis- 
tress but leaves these for the Lord when he returns in glory. 

The tendency to stop short of a satisfactory adjustment to 
the external world is seen also in the common failure to achieve 
any true perspective. The Pentecostal convert tends to get 
rather “chummy” with God. He is apt to bring the divine down 
close to his own level. He is likely, moreover, to be lacking in 
deference toward the beliefs and feelings of other men and 
toward the findings of scholars and scientists. His universe may 
thus be only a little larger than the private world of the psy- 
chotic patient. It may be merely the world of a very small seg- 
ment of society—a world too diminutive to include what science 
is telling us about stars and atoms and plants and men. 

In spite of their weaknesses and shortcomings we still seem 
justified in saying that even the more primitive Holy Rollers 
represent the period of spontaneity and creativity in organized 
religion and that when in the course of time they take their 
place in the ranks of respectability the earnestness and sincerity 
of their adherents will find its reward in the raising of the social 
and economic standards of themselves and their families. 


V 


The fact that such a surprising development of emotional 
cults has taken place in a university town calls attention to the 
relationship of religion and higher education and raises the 
question of why it is that those church bodies which have in- 
sisted most upon an educated ministry have failed most signally 
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in meeting the needs of the rank and file of the people. Our 
findings suggest the following considerations. 

We may notice first the important part which the churches 
have had in the development of higher education in America. 
Not only have they founded and supported great universities 
like Harvard and Yale and Princeton and Chicago and colleges 
like Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, Oberlin, and Grinnell, but 
they had much to do with the beginnings of our state institu- 
tions for higher learning. Even the Methodists and the Bap- 
tists and the Disciples of the early nineteenth century have been 
zealous in the founding of colleges. So also are the Holy Rollers 
of today. Faith in higher education has characterized Protes- 
tant Christianity. It has believed in the gospel of enlighten- 
ment. 

It is equally clear that the college which began under the 
fostering care of the church has now outgrown its allegiance to 
the church. Even though many members of the university fac- 
ulty are active in the churches of the town, there is a growing 
attitude of indifference and of skepticism regarding the claims of 
Christianity. The church no longer enjoys the authority and 
prestige which belonged to it in the early days. This is true not 
merely of the university in Bloomington, it is true, in general, 
not only of the secular institutions but even of those which have 
been founded and supported by the church. This is particularly 
true in precisely those sections of the country in which the 
church’s work has been most efficient.‘* This is a situation 
which calls for careful consideration. To those who believe 
that the hope of this sick and suffering world lies in a new reli- 
gious orientation and quickening it must be evident that the 
solution is not to be found in a tribal religion which tends to 
undergird strife and thus increase the dangers which are threat- 
ening to destroy our civilization. Neither is it to be found in a 


8 Boisen, “Factors in the Decline of the Country Church,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXII (1916), 177-92. 
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religion of personal salvation which makes no effort to cope with 
the perils which now confront our great human family. It must 
be found in a forward-looking and enlightened religion. What 
then is the explanation of liberal Christianity’s loss of influence? 

First of all, we may say that no little part of the difficulty is 
to be attributed to the institutions of higher learning them- 
selves. They have not yet accomplished the task which the 
church has intrusted to them. They are still in the process of 
learning. One of the growing points lies in the development of 
specialization. During the early days at Indiana University the 
members of the faculty were distinguished by the comprehen- 
siveness of their knowledge. When my grandfather’? was ap- 
pointed to the chair of ‘‘mixed mathematics,” that term—which 
he quickly changed—was used to include physics and chemistry 
and geology and astronomy. During his fifty years’ tenure at 
the university he also at one time or another taught Latin and 
Greek, algebra, plane, solid, and analytic geometry, conic sec- 
tions, and calculus. On Sundays he preached in the little Cove- 
nanter church. He was perhaps an extreme instance, but many 
of his colleagues also occupied rather broad settees in place of a 
chair. In 1885 under the presidency of David Starr Jordan the 
curriculum was drastically changed. Specialization was intro- 
duced. The students now elected their courses. At the same 
time the number of courses was greatly increased. Great gains 
were thereby achieved. This process continuing for more than 
half a century in our institutions for higher learning has resulted 
in the mastery over many important fields of human experience, 
but it has also been attended by certain losses. Too often the 
specialists have become mere technicians. They have not 
achieved any larger perspective. To add to the difficulty, those 
who have devoted themselves to the study of human nature 
have rather generally disclaimed any concern with the problem 
of motives and values—the dynamic forces of human life. The 


19 Theophilus Adam Wylie, not to be confused with his cousin Andrew Wylie, the 
first president. 
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tendency has been to allow their problems to be determined by 
their methodology, while their methodology has been taken 
over from the exact sciences and is not suited either to the ma- 
terial they have to work with or to the yardsticks at their dis- 
posal. 

The result has been that, while science has made magnificent 
progress in understanding and controlling the material world, it 
has made little progress in the understanding and control of 
human nature. Humanity today seems much like a child of 
three at the wheel of a high-powered motorcar. The power 
which has been placed in our hands through the achievements of 
science has become a source of terrible danger. 

We are, however, beginning to see the light. There is today 
increasing recognition of the fact that human nature cannot be 
studied piecemeal. Specialization has come to stay, but the spe- 
cialist is discovering that he cannot be sufficient unto himself. 
He must co-operate with other specialists and learn to see his 
particular specialty in its larger setting. We are, furthermore, 
beginning to recognize the significance of the wishes, the atti- 
tudes, and the value judgments as the driving and guiding 
forces of human life. 

The conclusion follows that, in so far as our institutions for 
higher learning begin to concern themselves with the problems 
of motives and values and with the comprehensive view, they 
are likely to make a contribution to the understanding of the 
laws of the spiritual life which will give new vision and new 
power to the forces of religion. 

Far more important than any failure of our scientists to pene- 
trate into the field of religion is the failure of the professional 
servants of the church to keep pace with the institutions of 
higher learning. They have as yet done little in the way of ex- 
ploring the field which is peculiarly their own. Their attention 
has remained centered upon the traditional disciplines of bibli- 
cal languages and literature, church history, systematic the- 
ology, and homiletics. It is still possible for a student to go 
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through almost any of our theological schools and get his degree 
without ever having made any firsthand studies of the human 
personality either in health or in sickness or of the social forces 
which so largely determine it. The liberal church has not in its 
own domain taken any considerable part in that co-operative 
enterprise to which we give the name of “science.” It has made 
little use of the methods of empirical observation to build up a 
body of tested knowledge regarding the forces of the spiritual 
life and the laws according to which they operate.?° For this 
reason its position is apologetic. It is trying to explain the an- 
cient tenets in terms of modern thought. It speaks not with 
authority but as the scribes and interpreters of traditions. 

Perhaps this fact may help to explain why those churches 
which have insisted upon an educated ministry have failed to 
attract and hold the common people. We need not assume that 
the standards are to be let down but rather that something is 
wrong with the kind of education we have been giving. 

It still remains to be seen what will happen when the servants 
of the church begin to apply the methods of co-operative in- 
quiry to the problems of living men, seeking not only to help 
but also to understand. It seems not too much to hope that as 
they learn to ask the significant questions and to verify and re- 
verify the answers there may come new insights regarding the 
end and meaning of life and the way to individual and social 
salvation. Among the fields which need to be explored there 
seems to be none of greater importance than that inner realm 
of aspiration and conflict out of which the mystical cults arise. 
It is perhaps inevitable that a religion which springs out of the 
desperate struggle for personal salvation should not concern 
itself with social evils. This follows from the fact that construc- 
tive solutions of inner conflicts require the acceptance of per- 


20 Some important work has been done in the fields of the psychology and sociology 
of religion and of religious education, but, as far as most of our theological schools are 
concerned, these disciplines are not yet a basic part of their educational structure. What 
is more to the point, the spirit and method of co-operative inquiry have not as yet 
penetrated to the ministers who man our churches. 
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sonal responsibility, not its projection. The fault must be found 
in one’s self rather than in others. The Pentecostal convert 
must, therefore, take a more or less passive attitude toward the 
social evils around him. This is assuredly more wholesome than 
the attitude of the man who tries to reform the social order as 
an escape from the need of reforming himself; but when these 
personal problems are approached by someone other than the 
man who is himself in desperate need, when they are treated 
with sympathetic understanding and are made the subject of 
co-operative study, then it may be possible to see things in true 
perspective. Then also it may be possible to bring the driving 
power of vital religion in its creative stages under the control 
of the best intelligence of the day. When this time comes, it 
should no longer be necessary for those upon whom the pressure 
falls most heavily to seek help outside of the church in the vaga- 
ries of the ecstatic cults, and the way of individual salvation 
may become one with the task of bringing in the world that 
ought to be. 








IF GOD WERE ETERNAL 
LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR 


HE modern world has been much concerned, too much 

concerned, with avoiding the pit of anthropomorphism. 

From the weakness of the primitive tendency to pic- 
ture God as a human being, neither better nor worse, nor much 
cleverer nor much stronger than men, we have turned to the 
idea of God as perfection, a Deity who is related to all men, to 
all living things, and to the whole universe in its infinite extent 
and duration. That this evolution in our theological conceptions 
represents an improvement is not to be denied, yet there are 
dangers even in the modern interpretation: The swing from 
anthropomorphism may perhaps go too far if it makes us so in- 
terpret God that he is no longer a living being nor of significance 
to man. When God becomes nature, becomes a principle such 
as the principle of gravitation, he loses all religious significance 
and there is no reason whatsoever why we should use the word 
“God” rather than such a word as “gravity” to describe him. 
And, similarly, qualitative extension of God’s nature may reach 
a point where practical meaning disappears. 


I 


In particular the significance of God is in danger of being 
lost when he is described as eternal; eternal, that is, in the sense 
of the word which differentiates it from mere persistence. In 
this sense the past and future are supposed to be coexistent for 
God with the present, so that the infinite extension of past, 
present, and future appears to God as the present appears to 
man. Not that God is in the present, any more than he is in the 
past or future. He is not, in fact, im time at all; he must be pic- 
tured as standing outside of time and contemplating its whole 
duration just as man might contemplate the finite spacial ex- 
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tension of a yardstick, each end being coexistent with the mid- 
dle. Such a view obviously implies that God does not act tem- 
porally—in fact, that he must do nothing at all—a view which 
may also be supported by the argument that if God is perfect 
there is no reason why he should change. In any case, if God is 
to act at all he must do so in another dimension than those open 
to human action. We must grant God, in his contemplation of 
our four-dimensional space-time universe, an extra dimension 
in which to create universes and perform any other acts appro- 
priate to God. 

The relationships of such a God to man are so limited as to 
indicate the theologically unsatisfactory nature of the doctrine. 
Its limitations, however, are more easily pointed out by analogy 
than directly. Let us, therefore, postpone the consideration of 
our relations with a superhuman being and treat instead the 
relations of a fictitious infrahuman being to ourselves. Here is 
a wooden cube. The upper surface of it is an object which we 
shall call ‘‘Flatland,”’ a universe in which two-dimensional ob- 
jects live. The shapes of these objects are round and square and 
triangular; some of them may even be pictured as points; but 
none of them have thickness. If a Flatland creature moves, his 
position after the motion would be represented by the same 
plane with the flat creature in a new position. Thus, by super- 
imposing each succeeding state of Flatland upon the earlier 
state, we achieve a three-dimensional object—this cube in fact 
—which represents not merely the existence of Flatland at any 
moment but the whole temporal history of Flatland. If we take, 
for example, a grain in the wood as representing a Flatlander, 
this being comes into existence at the base of the cube, continues 
to exist until the top, and between those two points may wave 
to and fro, and grow larger or smaller, as the position and size 
of the grain varies from bottom to top. The vertical dimension 
of the cube is thus Flatland time and may be measured by us in 
inches, so that the life of Flatland is six inches just as its spacial 
dimensions are six inches in each of the two spacial directions. 
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To a Flatlander, of course, the vertical dimension would appear 
so different from the other two that he would measure along 
that dimension in different terms from those used otherwise. 
He might, for example, measure horizontal distance in inches 
but vertical distance in minutes. The top of the cube is obvi- 
ously the date of the destruction of Flatland, while its base is 
the date of its creation. Thus the wooden cube before us, though 
an unchanging object, represents a world of change and, though 
it exists as an instantaneous presentation in our time, has a du- 
ration of six inches in Flatland time. As the three-dimensional 
object is to be fixed and unchanging, we may say, for greater 
precision, that the universe of Flatland is this cube existing at 
this particular time, say twelve noon, May 1, 1940. 

Now in this analogy certain rather startling facts are evi- 
dent. First of all, no event in Flatland can affect us. An event 
in Flatland, that is, a change to the Flatlander, would be repre- 
sented by an angle in the direction of the grain of the wood at a 
point, say, four inches from the base of the cube. A more start- 
ling event is the complete destruction of Flatland at six inches 
from the base. But the peculiarities of an instantaneous cube 
mean nothing to us and could not be seen by us did not the 
cube endure in our time. The discontinuity in the instantaneous 
grain is not an event that occurs in our lives, though of course 
the discovery of the characteristics of the persistent cube may 
be such an event. If we suppose that the Flatlander, in ap- 
proaching the top of the cube, attains some premonition of im- 
pending doom, that premonition cannot affect human beings, 
cannot arouse our sympathies. Furthermore, if it did arouse 
our sympathy, there is nothing that we could do about it; for 
anything that we could do is an event in our time, not in Flat- 
land time: When Flatland comes into existence at twelve noon 
on May 1, it is already out of existence. So if we decided to pro- 
long the life of Flatlanders by extending the cube upwards, we 
could only do it at the now present, that is, at some date later 
than May 1; and in so extending the cube we would create a new 
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Flatland, a longer Flatland, but a Flatland that has no connec- 
tion with that of noon on the first day of May. In virtue of our 
ability to construct three-dimensional objects, we are indeed 
creators of many Flatlands, but we are able to change none of 
them. 

It is interesting to consider that a Flatlander might argue 
that since every upper point is caused by a lower point, and all 
events are ultimately caused by the base, the base itself must 
have as a cause something still lower, which the Flatlander 
must picture, of course, as an entity below the base of the cube 
on noon May 1 and not as an entity existing in April. If, fur- 
thermore, we grant to the Flatlander the ability to see human 
beings and recognize them as super-Flatlanders, they would see 
no motion, but merely a frozen image of our position at noon 
precisely. To the Flatlander possessing this vision, human feet 
would be interpreted as the cause of human knees, human 
necks the cause of human heads, and the possibility of our acting 
by motion in our time would be beyond the Flatlander’s powers 
of conception. 

Now let us follow through the analogy. If similarly there ex- 
ists an eternal God who conceives the whole universe as one 
present, then nothing that we do can influence God. God 
has always been aware of every event in this universe, so that 
no event is new to God, no earthly event an event in the divine 
life. Human prayer is necessarily ineffectual, since God has al- 
ways known of it and has already created the universe of which 
that prayer is part. Similarly God cannot influence us: he can 
no more change our future than our past, since the creation of 
both was simultaneous to God. At the time our past existed, our 
future was entirely definite and changelessly established in the 
mind of God. God could, of course, assuming that he has an 
extra dimension of temporal activity, create a new universe in 
which the faults of the present one are avoided, but that would 
be a wholly different universe and of no importance to us. 

If we argue that God created the universe, our conclusion 
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may be correct in some abstract sense, but is wholly wrong if it 
is assumed that God existed before us in our time. God no more 
existed before human beings than do human beings exist below 
this cube. As human beings are related to the cube in a dimen- 
sion wholly unknown to the Flatlanders, so an eternal God 
would be related to this universe only in a dimension wholly un- 
known to us. And finally, if we could see God, we would picture 
the God of 1900 causing or being prior to the God of 1940, 
whereas to the eternal God these two states would be parts of 
the same entity, having no more sequential order than human 
feet and knees have. 
II 

In order further to clarify the relationship to us of a being 
outside the time of our universe, let us consider our relationship 
with Shakespeare’s play, Romeo and Juliet; or, rather, let us 
consider in particular the relationship of Romeo to Shakespeare. 

Romeo is a romantically inclined person with a full apprecia- 
tion of the desirable things of life and with considerable aware- 
ness of the possibilities of evil. He is acutely concerned with 
the task of obtaining the one and avoiding the other. Yet what- 
ever straits he may be in, whatever heartache he encounter, he 
cannot pray to Shakespeare to turn aside the fate in store for 
him, cannot refuse to act as Shakespeare determined, cannot 
rebel against Shakespeare. Of course we do know one or two 
literary works where the characters are made to do these things: 
Unamuno and Pirandello have each written stories where the 
characters are given a fictitious independence of the author. But 
in each case the relationship between character and author de- 
scribed is one within the story, not outside of it: ‘“Unamuno” 
becomes a character in the story by Unamuno and is to be clear- 
ly distinguished from the latter; the character called “the Au- 
thor” is never the author. 

But even if Romeo were able to appeal to Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare would be unable to answer Romeo’s plea. The 
story of Romeo and Juliet is complete; it exists as a whole. And 
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whereas we might have a revision of the story, for presentation 
to children, in which Romeo and Juliet did not die, but success- 
fully eluded the restraints of the situation to live happily ever 
after, such a revision would be a new story, not the escape of the 
old characters from an impending doom. Romeo no doubt be- 
lieves in a world of human beings, of which he is a member, and 
that he was born some time around the year 1285 in the Italian 
city of Verona. He might conclude that his world was created 
by a superhuman individual whom he might call, for conven- 
ience, Shakespeare, and would conclude that Shakespeare must 
have created his Veronese world sometime prior to the year 
1285. The real Shakespeare, of course, was not living at that 
time, and did not compose Romeo and Juliet until approximate- 
ly 1591. The whole time sequence in which Romeo lives, from 
1285 to 1303, is a fictitious time created by Shakespeare, al- 
though in imitation of a chronological sequence in real time. 
Shakespeare had no existence in that fictitious sequence; and 
therefore, in Romeo’s time, Shakespeare did not exist before 
1285, or after 1303, or contemporaneously with Romeo. Shake- 
speare’s life is in a different sequence altogether. 

Similarly, God, like Shakespeare, may have made many 
stories, each one a universe. But, if he made this one in his qual- 
ity of eternal being he made the whole time sequence discover- 
able in this universe—whether it is finite or infinite—and he 
created the future as well as the past, as directly as the past, and 
as fully determined as the past. Hence the conclusions we de- 
rive concerning the relations of Romeo to Shakespeare apply to 
those between man and an eternal God. We could not commu- 
nicate with a God of this type or affect him in any way; he could 
not alter the conditions of our being or affect our “futures”; and 
we must conclude that the eternal God did not exist in our past, 
does not exist in our present, and will not exist in our future. 

Now I do not wish to argue that an eternal God could not 
possibly exist in connection with our universe, but I do main- 
tain that such a God will have comparatively little intellectual 
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significance and no religious significance whatsoever. In order to 
have a God toward whom some religious feeling is appropriate, 
whose existence would have some bearing upon human emo- 
tions and human behavior, we must have a God whose nature is 
sufficiently limited that he comes, to some extent at least, with- 
in our field of comprehension, so that interaction between God 
and man is possible. This means that a theologically adequate 
God cannot be eternal in the special sense of that term here 
used. God in any case would be pictured as undying, as existing 
infinitely in future time and probably as existing infinitely in 
past time. But for him as well as for us, past must be differenti- 
ated from present and present from future. God may be granted 
a complete knowledge of the present, he may be omnipresent 
and omniscient within the field of existing things. He may be 
granted, as well, a complete knowledge of the past. But God’s 
knowledge of the present must be to some extent unlike God’s 
knowledge of the past, since God must be granted the ability to 
act in the present in any way conceivable but not to act in the 
past in any way in which such action did not actually take 
place. Furthermore, both past and present must be completely 
differentiated from the future. God must be ignorant of the 
future; not absolutely ignorant of course, since he would have a 
knowledge of all causes producing the future with the possible 
exception of human free will and would be able to express the 
probability of future events in a very complete way. But such 
knowledge is not knowledge of actualities; it is of things that 
might still be changed by the alteration of God’s will if not of 
man’s. It is like a law to which the signature is lacking, a dic- 
tate to which the fiat has not been set. 

Such an everlasting God, as distinct from the eternal, is to 
some extent within the comprehension of human beings. Con- 
ceiving of God as within the dimension of time, in somewhat the 
same sense as human beings are, makes unnecessary our ascrib- 
ing to him the disabilities of incomprehensibility and temporal 
impotence. It is possible on this scheme for man to comprehend 
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not merely God’s interaction with man but any action whatso- 
ever on the part of God. For the everlasting but not eternal 
God is changing, not fixed, and therefore may be an active cause 
within the temporal series of events or in the future history of a 
human soul. 

In conclusion we may mention a rather curious inference from 
the temporal nature of the Deity. Omnipotence and omnis- 
cience cannot be unconditionally ascribed to God. God’s pow- 
er, whatever other limitations it may or may not have, cannot 
extend to the past, while God’s knowledge cannot extend to 
the future. Omniscience and omnipotence exist, therefore, with- 
in temporally distinct fields. 








NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


PSEUDONYMITY: A MODERN CASE 


HE practice of writing under a false name has seemed to some to be 

unworthy of any Christian writer. In Jewish apocalyptic works 
pseudonymity was common. The distress of the times may have justified 
the subterfuge, if subterfuge it was; more probably the device provided 
not sanctuary for the author but a hearing for his work. The Apocalypse 
flourished at a time when devout men believed that the voice of the 
prophet had long ago been silenced. Accordingly, the apocalyptic writer 
wrote in the name of an ancient honored leader. He represented his work 
as coming addressed to his contemporaries out of the distant past. The 
book which goes by the name of Enoch purports to be “‘not for this genera- 
tion but for a remote one to come” (1:2). Written ostensibly many years 
before, such apocalyptic work had been kept from circulation, “sealed,” 
until the last days should have come (Dan. 12:4; 12:9). 

In the early years of the Christian church the matter of pseudonymity 
may have disturbed the consciences of some. Tertullian (ca. A.D. 200) re- 
ports the demotion of one presbyter who had made use of pseudonymity 
in his popular work, the Acts of Paul: 

If the writings which wrongly go under Paul’s name claim Thecla’s example 
as a license for women’s teaching and baptising, let them know that in Asia, the 
Presbyter who composed that writing, as if he were augmenting Paul’s fame 
from his own store, after being convicted and confessing that he had done it 
from love of Paul, was removed from his office.* 


The heretical views expressed in the Acts of Paul as to the place of women 
in the church may have been quite as objectionable to that Asian presby- 
tery, if this incident really occurred, as was the pseudonymity of the very 
popular story of Thecla. 

An illustration of the modern and honorable use of pseudonymity ap- 
pears in the New York Times for February 8, 1935, in a cablegram from 
Fritz Kreisler, then in Vienna. An effort was being made by a lecturer on 
music to discover what changes Mr. Kreisler had made in the Praeludium 
and Allegro, which on Kreisler’s word had come to be accepted as by 
Pugnani. Kreisler had played them on his programs, and others had used 


t De Baptismo, chap. xvii of Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. III. 
39° 
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his edition of the works for their concerts, so popular had they become. 
An exhaustive search of the printed and manuscript compositions by 
Pugnani and in the collections of his period (the second half of the 
eighteenth century) did not bring these two numbers to light. In the Carl 
Fischer, Incorporated, catalogue of music for violin and other string in- 
struments Mr. Kreisler was credited with works in two divisions, “‘classi- 
cal manuscripts” and “original compositions.” Pugnani’s Praeludium and 
Allegro are listed as “classical manuscripts.” Where had Kreisler come 
upon Pugnani’s Praeludium and Allegro? Mr. Kreisler’s cablegram in 
answer to this question read: 

Every piece named—in fact, the entire series labeled ‘classical manu- 
scripts’ —are, in every detail, my original compositions, with the sole exception 
of the first eight bars of the Couperin chanson “Louis XIII,” taken from a 
traditional melody. 

Necessity forced this course [i.e., his crediting the old masters with his own 
music] on me thirty years ago, when I was desirous of enlarging my programs. 
I found it inexpedient and tactless to repeat my name endlessly on the pro- 
grams. 


A friend who was then doing graduate work at Union and Columbia 
sent me this clipping with this comment: ‘File under ‘Pseudonymity’ or 
similar heading in connection (say) with the Pastoral Epistles.” 


CLyo JACKSON 
St. Stephens College 
Edmonton, Alberta 


EMPIRICAL RELIGION: ANSWER TO MR. THOMAS 


R. WALKER’S statement about the method of rational empiricism 
* in religion has been criticized by George F. Thomas, John C. Ben- 
nett, and David E. Roberts. I am venturing to enter the controversy be- 
cause I feel that the wide opposition to the method of religious inquiry 
proposed by Mr. Walker springs from some very basic misunderstand- 
ings. I am not writing in behalf of Mr. Walker, for he is quite able to 
speak for himself and probably will do so in good time. For lack of space 
I must limit my discussion to the comments of one only of the three critics 
mentioned. 

Mr. Thomas has raised three objections to the kind of empirical 
method proposed by Mr. Walker. All these spring from a misunderstand- 
ing of what Mr. Walker was saying. Indeed, when Mr. Thomas’ state- 
ments are carefully analyzed, it is found that he himself answers every one 
of these objections in a way quite satisfactory to the empiricist. 
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The first objection has to do with the abstractions involved in the 
method of rational empiricism. Mr. Thomas explicitly states that he and 
Walker are in agreement in saying that “‘no apprehension of an object can 
grasp the full richness of its concrete, existential character.”” Mr. Thomas 
even goes so far as to say that “‘everyone except a Bergsonian irrationalist 
would agree.” Then Mr. Thomas proceeds to say: “What most critics of 
the adequacy of the empirical method really mean is that abstractions, 
when taken as exhausting all we intuit of the concrete individual God, are 
highly misleading.” But Thomas has just quoted Walker as saying as 
plainly and emphatically as he can that abstractions do not exhaust all we 
intuit of the concrete individual. There is always a great surplusage of 
experience of the concrete individual which is over and above the meager 
abstractions by which we identify the object as being this and not that. 
When I observe a bird against the western sky and the setting sun, there 
is always a great richness of quality that enters into the experience beyond 
those abstractions which I must use to distinguish between truth and error 
in my cognition of it. I must have abstract criteria, such as beak pertain- 
ing to bird and not a whirling motor, claws and not undercarriage with 
wheels. Then I must make further observations to see if the approaching 
object displays these criteria—a beak rather than a motor, and claws 
rather than an undercarriage. But, of course, this bird intuited in the 
evening sky cannot be reduced merely to a beak versus motor and claws 
versus undercarriage. Propositions specifying these criteria merely pro- 
vide the intellectual tools by which to distinguish this marvelous content 
of experience called bird-in-the-evening-sky from another kind of object 
called airplane-in-the-evening-sky. One must use propositions specify- 
ing such abstract criteria to distinguish between true and false ideas about 
the nature of the concrete reality which one experiences, no matter what 
flood of emotional content it may yield, and no matter whether it be God 
or bird or both which one is experiencing. 

Failure to make this very important distinction between the proposi- 
tions we use to distinguish between true and false ideas about the object, 
and the concrete fulness of reality in the object itself, leads Mr. Thomas 
to attribute to Mr. Walker the absurd notion that God is a class 4, all 
members of which have a certain property y. Walker is at utmost pains 
not to say precisely this. What he actually says on this point is quoted by 
Thomas, which makes the misunderstanding all the more astounding. 
Walker’s statement quoted by Thomas is: “Propositions [italics mine| 
about the nature of an Object of religious devotion are... . the form ‘all 
x is y with the probability .’”? Can anything be plainer than that Walker 
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is here talking not about the concrete reality of God but about the proposi- 
tion one uses to distinguish true and false ideas about the nature of that 
reality? 

A second misunderstanding of the empiricist appears when Mr. 
Thomas asserts that Mr. Walker has “‘lightly brushed aside’”’ revelation, 
intuition, and mystic vision. The fact is that the empiricist treats these 
precisely in the way in which Thomas says they should be treated. Thus 
Thomas writes: ‘Of course, he (the prophet or mystic] may be wrong; and 
in any case his insights must be tested by further experience and reflec- 
tion.” That is what the rational empiricists are demanding, and it is that 
which they are doing, although they would not be content with such a 
vague expression as ‘‘further experience.” 

But after Thomas has thus unintentionally agreed with the rational 
empiricist, he seems to repudiate the agreement and contradict himself 
just four sentences farther on. He there says that Walker’s demand that 
all such visions and revelations be tested is a “‘methodological dogmatism”’ 
as bad as the theological dogmatism because ‘‘it would make the abstrac- 
tions necessary to conceptual thinking the only available truth about the 
concrete reality, of which, in actual fact, they represent only partial and 
fragmentary aspects.” 

Examine this statement for a moment. It says very plainly that ab- 
stractions are necessary to thinking. That is to say, thinking is impos- 
sible without abstractions. But the rest of the sentence seems to say that 
there is some other way of getting truth which does not require abstrac- 
tions and hence does not require thinking. In other words, Thomas is here 
saying that unless you grant with him that there is some way of getting 
truth without thinking, you are guilty of methodological dogmatism. But 
what is this truth which can be discovered without thinking? Is it the 
truth the oyster knows in his blissful state of mindless metabolism? I do 
not see what Mr. Thomas can mean by truth in this context unless he is 
a “Bergsonian irrationalist,’’ but he has already implied that he rejects 
that position. 

The third issue raised by Mr. Thomas is the one of most fundamental 
importance in the whole field of philosophy of religion. It is so important 
because, if it is resolved in the way Thomas resolves it, our faith must fall 
to depths at which we stand aghast. On page 173 he states the issue by 
asserting that we cannot have a religious commitment unless we have 
faith which “goes beyond the evidence.” Faith can be supported up to a 
certain point by evidence, he seems to imply; but that farther reach of 
faith necessary to religious commitment cannot be supported by evi- 
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dence. Let us note very carefully what that involves. It means that this 
farther reach of faith necessary to religious commitment has no evidence 
to guide it and hence no criteria for determining whether it is God or 
Devil whom we serve. If Thomas does admit evidence bearing on this 
farther reach of faith, then he cannot say that it goes beyond the evidence. 
But he has flatly asserted that it not only does, but that it must, go be- 
yond the evidence, if it is to provide for any genuine religious commit- 
ment at all. Such religious commitment and such faith open the way to 
the horrors of hell. We see that kind of faith and commitment rampant in 
the world today. 

With respect to this point Mr. Thomas states with superb clarity the 
job which the rational empiricist must accomplish if he is to save religion 
from this catastrophe—and the empiricist is the only one who can do it. 
Says Thomas, the empiricist must show that “‘the ‘Best’ of values is .... 
also the metaphysical ‘Ground’ of values with power to realize them in 
existence.’’ That is what rational empiricism in religion must do. Mr. 
Thomas goes on to state the problem of the empiricist in still another 
way: ‘‘Perhaps he [the empiricist] would say that the metaphysical 
Ground of values or Perfect Being is what he means by the ‘Best’ and that 
it can be known by rational inference from sense-given values.” Mr, 
Thomas thinks the empiricist is incapable of meeting this demand. He is 
mistaken. Two expressions here used, ‘‘metaphysical” and “sense-given 
values,” are ambiguous, but with proper clarification of meaning the 
empiricist asserts that he can do this job which Thomas has marked out 
for him. 

As long as the grooves of tradition guided the faith “which went 
beyond the evidence,” the danger of such a faith becoming demonically 
destructive was not great. But today the grooves have become so shallow 
that they give very little guidance. Not only have scientific discovery and 
invention and intermixture of traditions taken away the guidance of the 
grooves, but science has also put into the hands of men tremendous 
power. Faith equipped with such power and at the same time gone wild 
because it has no evidence to give it direction is a fearful thing. Today we 
are beholding what happens when faith goes beyond the evidence and so 
has no guidance either from intelligence or from tradition. Some of these 
faiths become esoteric absurdities, and some are the driving power of 


totalitarian states. 
HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
University of Chicago 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


A Preface to Metaphysics: Seven Lectures on Being. By JacQuES Mart- 
TAIN. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1940. v+152 pages. $1.75. 

Science and Wisdom. By JacQuEs Maritain. Translated by BERNARD 
Watt from Science et sagesse. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1940. x+241 pages. $3.00. 

These books give us a fair sample of the intellectual vigor, the dialecti- 
cal skill, and the pungent writing of one of the more persuasive modern 
Thomists. Taken together they go far toward defining M. Maritain’s 
view of the nature and function of philosophy. They also remind us that 
in him Catholicism has produced not only an esprit fin, sensitive to the 
modern mood, but also a scholastic in the better sense of that word. 

The first is a systematic but, as the title suggests, not exhaustive trea- 
tise on metaphysics. Being as such, ens secundum quod est ens, the proper 
object of metaphysics, is directly apprehended by intellectual intuition. 
This is not sensory intuition, or concrete intuition of particular objects, 
or vague common-sense apprehension of reality, or intuition of formal 
relations. Its subjective characteristics are strikingly like those of Berg- 
son’s intuition. It is attended by intense emotional excitement; it enters 
into experience ex abruptio, with the effect of revelation; and it is ineffable, 
not fully expressible verbally. These accompaniments of the experience 
correspond to the mystery of being itself, its inexhaustibility, trans- 
objectivity, and purity. But being is an intelligible mystery, and the in- 
tuition of it is intellectual, as Bergson’s intuition is not. Being evokes the 
intuition from the intellect by means of a concept. 

Since this intuition is not given to all, a crucial and difficult question for 
M. Maritain is how it may be acquired. His answer is that it cannot be 
gained by any “technique,” but only by the attainment of “‘a certain level 
of intellectual spirituality.”’ Concrete approaches to metaphysics, such as 
the Bergsonian experience of duration or Heidegger’s metaphysical “an- 
guish,” must be transcended. The decisive step is taken by “‘letting the 
veils ... . of the concrete psychological or ethical fact fall away to dis- 
cover in their purity the strictly metaphysical values which such experi- 
ences concealed.” Subsequent rational analysis can show the necessity of 
the concept, bu: can itself give no answer to Kant’s question, “Is the ob- 
ject of this concept given?” Thus the intuition must be its own justifica- 
tion. 
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M. Maritain’s thesis presents a clear issue. As a realist, he refuses to 
identify reality with thinking processes or to generate being logically. 
Assuming that the apprehension of particular matter of fact discloses no 
further information about the universe, his only recourse is to a metem- 
pirical intuition described in terms which suggest a magic wand. The 
alternative for metaphysics is to question the assumption that the experi- 
ence with which one begins gives information only of itself. 

On this issue, which of course has very important theological implica- 
tions, Thomism must show that it has the answer if its view of reality is to 
be accepted as true. For an understanding of what that view is, the re- 
maining lectures of A Preface to Metaphysics are even more important. 
The nature of being as such is considered, and the principles of identity, 
sufficient reason, and finality are discussed in the light of the famous 
“‘transcendentals”’: ens est unum, verum, bonum. The final lecture deals 
with the principle of (efficient) causality and chance 

Science and Wisdom is a collection of closely related essays and discus- 
sions. In the title essay, a brief survey of pre-Christian wisdoms leads up 
to the medieval Christian achievement of a hierarchical synthesis of wis- 
doms: the wisdom of grace, theological wisdom, and metaphysical wis- 
dom. In the Middle Ages, however, wisdom “‘pressed its yoke too heavily 
on science.” The movement initiated by the Cartesian revolution has 
rightly claimed that the sciences and philosophy must no longer be sub- 
servient to theology. Recognition of this claim must be accompanied by 
acknowledgment of those higher forms 0° wisdom which modern culture 
has generally attempted to depose. 

The second essay on “‘The Philosophy of Nature’’ clarifies M. Mari- 
tain’s view of the relation of the sciences to wisdom. The sciences require 
a philosophy of nature, wisdom in its lowest degree, to render intelligible 
the phenomenal facts which they supply. Though the philosophy of na- 
ture will suffer aging and renewal, it will not undergo substantial change. 
It will mediate to the sciences the higher wisdom of metaphysics, which is 
formally independent of the sciences and functions as scientia rectrix in 
regard to them. 

In the third essay, ‘‘Philosophy in Faith,” the author moves on to the 
relation between philosophical and Christian wisdom. After summarizing 
the conclusions of his De la philosophie chrétienne (1933), he replies to ob- 
jections raised by Maurice Blondel and others, and elaborates his distinc- 
tion between speculative and practical philosophy in relation to faith. 
Taken concretely as a human enterprise philosophy is in a certain state 
pre-Christian, Christian, or a-Christian. From faith Christian philosophy 
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receives objective data dealing with the natural order, and subjective re- 
inforcements (theological wisdom and infused wisdom) which purify the 
philosophical habitus. Practical or moral philosophy would even fail to 
exist as a true science unless it recognized the truths of faith. In his True 
Humanism (Eng. trans., 1938) and elsewhere M Maritain has urged at 
length the relevance of these considerations for modern culture. In the 
second half of the present book he replies in detail to questions on moral 
philosophy and faith raised by Fr. Thomas Deman and Fr. J. M. Ramirez. 

Though in these volumes Thomism appears to have been little affected 
by the course of science and philosophy since Aquinas, there is an in- 
sistence that all human wisdom involves growth and renewal. This gives 
some encouragement to those who feel that the intellectual life of our 
civilization would be enriched by greater freedom of intercourse between 
Catholic and non-Catholic minds. Whether the new in Thomism will con- 
sist only in reluctant and heuristic verbal concessions to the spirit of the 
age, or whether the scientific discoveries and the human insights of the 
modern world will be allowed to fertilize this tradition in a more profound 


way, is an urgent question of our time. 
WILLIAM A. CHRISTIAN 


Smith College 


Ezekiel: An American Commentary on the Old Testament. By I. G. 
MattTHEws. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 
1939. lviit+189 pages. $3.00. 

Contrary to what might perhaps be expected of the ‘‘American Com- 
mentary,’ we have here independent scholarly work of a high order. In- 
deed, Professor Matthews has given us what is, in its careful use of previ- 
ous work, in its middle course between conservatism and baseless the- 
orizing and in its generally sound judgment, the best book yet pro- 
duced on this most difficult of outstanding critical problems of the Old 
Testament. It is unfortunate that Cook’s, and Bertholet and Galling’s 
commentaries appeared too late to be used; yet it is doubtful that they 
would have materially altered the results. 

The bulk of the book consists of biblical text with running commentary. 
The critical student will find especially commendable the Introduction. In 
it Matthews leads us on through a sketch of the course of critical study of 
the book of Ezekiel, in particular the revolutionary work of the last 
fifteen years, to his own solution of questions of authorship and analysis, 
and to a view of the prophet and his message as these then emerge. It is 
his conclusion that “most if not all of Ezekiel’s ministry was in Jerusalem,” 
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though he may have been a northerner attracted to Jerusalem through 
the privileges of the Deuteronomic reform. The greater part of chapters 
1-39—if one may so generalize Matthews’ careful analysis—is the proph- 
et’s genuine work; but the “Babylonian editor” had a hand in these ag 
well as in chapters 40-48, a section which is not “a unit in itself, nor are 
its contents related to the foregoing division.’’ Chapters 1-39 also con- 
tinued to receive scribal additions “from 500 to 400 B.c. or later.”’ 

The commentary serves to show once more the measure of our agreed 
advance in the problem of Ezekiel. That the prophet’s work began in 
Jerusalem, and that our book is highly composite, practically all students 
of the book now concede. That is progress, though meager. And beyond 
this there is nothing. There will be variant opinions as to whether Mat- 
thews has pushed our border a little further into the unknown; at least we 
may believe he has laidabasis for advance. But he has himself been the first 
to point out the tentative nature of many of his conclusions. There is evi- 
dence, however, which unfortunately he failed to employ, that would have 
carried him beyond his present cautious opinions. As an example one may 
refer to his dating of the scribal activity, against which the Scheide papy- 
rus corroborates a conclusion already apparent from internal features, 
that 36:24 f. originated far down in the diaspora, certainly as late as the 
Septuagint if not actually in Christian times. But this passage is of a 
piece with an immense bulk of material in chapters 1-39 which cannot 
properly be described as either “‘scribal additions” or the work of a 
“Babylonian editor”; these terms fade into relative insignificance when 
instead we come to recognize a corporate exegetical or homiletic activity 
which continued for centuries and which has left us a book of Ezekiel con- 
sisting of comment upon comment resting finally upon brief but genuine 
oracles of the real Ezekiel—a result, it will be recognized, not remote from 
the view of Hélscher. 

For the identification of this original nucleus criteria exist, though fre- 
quently they are less clear than we might wish. But that Matthews has 
missed the point is unfortunately apparent from his list of characteristic 
phrases given on pp. xxvi and xxxviii; except for “mortal man’”’ every one 
of these, which supposedly ‘“‘remind us of Ezekiel,’’ are almost certainly 
from the commentators. The problem of the book calls for a drastic, shall 
we say a more radical, treatment than is here afforded. This may be il- 
lustrated from chapter 17, which exemplifies well that in this difficult book 
things are not what they seem. Matthews has followed here the tradi- 
tional interpretation; but Louise Pettibone Smith is certainly right in her 
claim that originally the poem had only one eagle, though her reconstruc- 
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tion of the poem is dubious (JBL, LVIII [1939], 43). But what Ezekiel 
intended by this metaphor no one has yet seriously considered; although 
it was clearly something far different from the denunciation of Zedekiah’s 
perfidy which our traditional text and traditional exegesis give us. 
Matthews has set the high-water mark of our attainment in criticism 
of Ezekiel; but equally clearly he has shown that we are only well started 
on the problem. Of the person and message of the prophet we are still 
grossly ignorant. And our darkness can be lightened only by a more thor- 
oughgoing study of the text in order to separate the genuine Ezekiel from 


the pious accretions of later centuries. 
W. A. Irwin 
University of Chicago 


The Knowledge of God. By D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1939. ix-+207 pages. $2.00. 

It is commonly assumed in current discussions of religious thought that 
romantic liberalism is dead and that naturalism on the one hand and 
supernaturalism on the other divide between them contemporary the- 
ologies and religious philosophies. D. Elton Trueblood’s recent book is 
one of many which reveal the inaccuracy of that assumption. The pro- 
fessor of philosophy of religion at Stanford University has written a 
spirited defense of religious experience as a means of gaining religious 
knowledge. It is an important book. It is a book that raises most of the 
relevant issues in a consideration of the cognitive value of religious ex- 
perience; consequently it may be taken as representative of a dozen 
similar publications within the past few months. 

Mr. Trueblood claims that the “primary datum of religion may be 
stated as follows: millions of men and women, throughout several thou- 
sand years, representing various races and nations, and including all levels 
of education or cultural opportunity, have reported an experience of God 
as the spiritual companion of their souls.” Starting with this he seeks to 
show that “religious experience . . . . gives the kind of high probability to 
which the scientific mind is accustomed and with which it is satisfied.” 
The author attempts to meet the difficulty in specifying the exact nature 
of religious experience by reference to autobiographical reports and as- 
serts that it is perceptual, cognitive, personal, and ineffable in character. 

His case for the objective and evidential value of religious experience 
runs through a series of arguments. The claim that it is objective is based 
on the large measure of agreement which he finds in reports of such ex- 
periences and on the argument that religious experience is similar to self- 
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knowledge, knowledge of others, mathematical intuition, and aesthetic 
valuation in that they are all nonsensory. Finally, the author claims that 
the verification of propositions about the existence and nature of God by 
religious experience is identical in logical form with verification in scien- 
tific method. These are the principal stages in Mr. Trueblood’s case for 
religious experience as a way of knowing. In the judgment of this re- 
viewer, both the character of the arguments and the manner of their 
presentation raise problems which must be dealt with before the case 
presented may be considered a sound one. 

An argument for the cognitive value of religious experience must center 
in a clear presentation of its nature and the designation of those elements 
which constitute its evidential value. Professor Trueblood has not been 
very successful in his attempt to meet these demands. Instead of giving 
careful specification of its essential elements, he has presented several 
reports of different types of religious experience and has suggested that 
these will serve to indicate the nature of the class. His attempt to desig- 
nate qualities of religious experience which give it evidential value is even 
less convincing, for they prove to be a series of contradictory propositions. 
He claims that religious experience is perceptual but nonsensory. This 
forces a specification of the means by which the “given” element is re- 
ceived, if not through the senses. He denies that there is any unique re- 
ligious faculty, yet he seems to contradict this by appealing to an “‘eye of 
the soul” as the organ of religious perception. A second contradiction is 
involved in the double claim that religious experience is cognitive but 
ineffable. Now, cognitive experience means symbolical experience, while 
ineffable means incapable of being symbolized. This conflict is not recog- 
nized in the course of the author’s discussion. 

It has been pointed out many times before that religious experience 
must be shown to have three characteristics if it is to yield knowledge: it 
must be shown to be immediate, unique, and objective. Mr. Trueblood 
is not consistent in regard to the immediacy of religious experience. In the 
earlier phases of the discussion he admits that an “element of interpreta- 
tion” is an inseparable part of it, while the later phases of the discussion 
attempt to demonstrate the immediacy of self-knowledge, knowledge of 
others, and mathematical intuition and then to draw an analogy between 
these and religious experience. Besides being thus confused, the discus- 
sion of these points is philosophically weak in that it ignores any con- 
sideration of the discussions of the past generation and obscures distinc- 
tions which are elementary but primary. 

It is argued that there is a large measure of agreement in the reports of 
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religious experience on its objective character, and it is argued further that 
agreement of this sort is the only evidence of objectivity that we have in 
any experience. Before taking up what seems to be the philosophical na- 
iveté of this claim, we may consider its face value. Before it is possible to 
claim that reports of religious experience claiming interaction with an 
object other than self are in agreement, it is necessary to remove all 
ambiguity from the terms used in these reports. If they have in common 
the use of the word God, do they designate the same kind of object with 
that word? If they have in common the word communion, do they desig- 
nate the same kind of behavior or feeling with that word? These questions 
are not raised by Professor Trueblood. But a more serious objection to his 
argument is the fact that he is wholly incorrect in the assumption that 
agreement in reports is the basis for claiming objectivity in other areas of 
experience. It is not possible to review the extensive and technical phil- 
osophical studies on this point here. Perhaps it is sufficient to say that it 
would be hard to find a contemporary philosopher who is not an empiri- 
cist, and this reviewer does not know any one of these empiricists who 
would rest content with so naive a view. 

Professor Trueblood introduces an appeal to authority in a half-apolo- 
getic manner. It is presented in the form of a discussion of the credibility 
of the witnesses reporting religious experience, concluding that there are 
experts or saints whose testimony is authoritative. Furthermore, he 
claims that this is identical with the use of authority in the sciences. He 
is, of course, incorrect in this latter claim. Authority is legitimate and is 
widely used in the sciences only when the method used by the authority 
is a public method which may be used by others to achieve the same 
results the authority achieved. That is, authority is never a legitimate 
primary method in knowing; it is a convenient secondary method. The 
conclusions of another are accepted in order that there may be co-opera- 
tive inquiry. Mr. Trueblood confuses this use of authority as a secondary 
method with its use as a primary method and attempts to justify author- 
ity in religious knowledge by the confusion. 

Professor Trueblood has written a book that will be found comforting in 
the assurance that it can give to those with semimystic tendencies. It is 
rich and inspiring in its illustrations from religious autobiography. But in 
so far as it purports to be a study in philosophy of religion, it must be 
judged incompetent. As a case for religious experience as a source for 
knowledge it is not so convincing as the recent works of Knudson, Eng- 


land, and Baillie. 
EDWIN RUTHVEN WALKER 


Central College 
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American Faith: Its Religious, Political and Economic Foundations. By 
ERNEST SUTHERLAND Bates. New York: W. W. Norton Co., 1940. 
vi+479 pages. $3.75. 

It is impossible to characterize this book in a single statement. It pos- 
sesses brilliance and insight, and at the same time abounds in erroneous 
statements and misleading generalizations. It displays wide knowledge 
and interpretative skill, especially of the European background and the 
Colonial period, but treatment of the period after the American Revolu- 
tion is sketchy and often inaccurate. Some of the chapters are based on 
wide reading; others seem to have been thrown together from a few sec- 
ondary sources. Some phases of American religious development are 
stressed beyond any real justification in such a brief treatment; others are 
completely omitted. An example of overemphasis is the four chapters de- 
voted to the communistic experiments—the Shakers, the Owenites, the 
Fourierists, and the Oneida community—representing a passing phase; an 
instance of underemphasis is the relatively few pages given to the far- 
flung and continuing frontier influence. In the two final chapters dealing 
with slavery from the southern and northern viewpoints, there is no in- 
dication that the author has ever heard of Theodore Dwight Weld, or of 
the new materials which Professors Barnes and Dumond have made avail- 
able, and which, as every student of slavery knows, make necessary a 
complete reappraisal of the entire slavery controversy. The author evi- 
dently assumes that the pattern of the American Faith had been fixed 
by the opening of the Civil War, since he does not carry us beyond that 
point. But such an assumption is certainly unjustifiable. Important 
changes have occurred in the last three-quarters of a century. 

After having said this in criticism, I hasten to add that the thesis of the 
book is sound and well supported. This thesis is, that the roots of all the 
great principles for which American democracy stands—individual rights, 
self-government, separation of church and state and complete religious 
liberty, freedom of the press, freedom of speech and of conscience—are to 
be found in the religious movements which came to fruition on American 
soil. In his interesting introduction the author maintains that the “demo- 
cratic faith demands whole men, not half men” and that the ‘“‘whole man 
is the moral man, concerned everywhere with values.” Too often, he 
holds, moral man is thought of only in terms of religion, but, he states, 
politics is also a realm of values, as is also economics, for one is concerned 
with the best in government, the other with better economic co-operation. 
The American Faith, therefore, has been determined in these three realms 
of value, religion, politics, and economics. 
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The first part of the book is a brilliant interpretation of the Reforma- 
tion in its bearing on America. The left wing of the Reformation was com- 
pleted in America, where opportunity was given for the full development 
of the small, radical, and despised sects. These groups, the descendents of 
the Anabaptists of the earlier period, have had a major part in formulating 
the American Faith. The right wing of the Reformation also made large 
contributions, primarily through the philosophy of Calvinism. In spite of 
the many unfortunate slips and omissions the intelligent reader will find 


this book illuminating and highly rewarding. 
WILLIAM W. SWEET 
University of Chicago 


Pisciculi: Studien zur Religion und Kultur des Altertums. FRANz JOSEPH 
D6.tcER dargeboten. Edited by THEopor Kiauser and ADOLF 
Rucker. (“Antike und Christentum,” Erginzungsband I.) Miinster 
in Westfalen: Aschendorf, 1939. 350 pages, 8 plates. Rm. 1.80. 

A tribute to Professor Dilger, widely known especially for his study of 
the religious symbol of the fish in the ancient world and early Christianity, 
bears the graceful title “Little Fishes.” Like Professor Délger’s own 
works, the volume is rich in material and ideas, so rich that it could be 
reviewed adequately only at great length. Many of the twenty-nine 
studies are outside my competence. But in view of the great danger that 
important material be overlooked in such a publication, the best pro- 
cedure is to make the contents of the volume known, rather than devote a 
review to a more detailed criticism of the studies where the reviewer might 
pass judgment. 

Andreas Alféldi: ‘Hoc signo victor eris. Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
Bekehrung Konstantins des Grossen.’’ An interesting treatment of the 
subject which leaves a number of questions still unanswered. Grégoire’s 
ideas of imperial motivation in the persecutions of Christianity and in 
Constantine’s conversion are not discussed, and some of the statements of 
Alféldi seem to me naive. Alféldi is convinced that there was a genuine 
religious motive and experience in Constantine’s conversion. 

Berthold Altaner: “Augustinus und die griechische Sprache.” Al- 
taner’s thesis is that Augustine knew enough Greek to work with the LXX 
and the Greek New Testament, both of which he used extensively. But 
Augustine was not sufficiently versed in the language to have gone 
through, in the original, much Greek literature, pagan or Christian. Yet 
he did know Greek well enough so that his comments are very important 
on the relation to the Greek of Latin biblical passages. 
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Cornelius 1.M.1. van Beek: “Ostenderunt Cryfios.”’ A study of 
Mithraism with the conclusion that the cryfius was a mystic who in being 
‘‘shown”’ to the group was presented as a new member. 

Ernst Bickel: “Fiunt, non nascuntur christiani.’’ This phrase, Bickel 
argues, corresponded to the Stoic ‘‘neminem nasci sapienter, sed fieri” in 
Seneca, which he traces back to the Platonic and Stoic notion of what we 
are by dvors in contrast to what by doxnots. 

Hendrik Bolkestein: ‘Humanitas bei Lactantius. Christlich oder 
orientalisch?” An interesting presentation of the idea that dixasooivy 
and ¢AarPpwria under oriental influence took on the meaning of mercy 
to the poor. Hence in Christian Latin humanitas, far from its meaning in 
Cicero, reflected this Greco-oriental idea, but in doing so it was reflecting 
the oriental tradition rather than introducing a new Christian concept. 
Philo is Bolkestein’s chief source. 

Carl Clemen: “Tempel und Kult in Hierapolis.” An appendix, dis- 
cussing incidental points, to his recent edition of Lucian’s Syria dea in 
view of the subsequent suggestions of Stocks. 

Franz Cumont: “Les Vents et les anges psychopompes.” A most in- 
teresting collection of material, classical, Jewish, and Christian, to show 
how the winds were the equivalent of angels and, as such, psychopomps. 
But he says they were never really identified, having only a parallel de- 
velopment from a similar root. I was surprised that he did not discuss the 
Ezekiel tradition of the four winds as presented in the Bible and in the 
Ezekiel panel at Dura, where precisely the identification he denies seems 
explicit. 

Ludwig Curtius: “Zum Galliersarkophag im Museo Mussolini.’”’ Cor- 
rection of some details of identification of figures on a Roman sarcophagus. 
The real problem, what is the symbolism of a scene of Gallic conflict on a 
sarcophagus, Curtius says, is beyond the limits of his study. It is to be 
hoped he will later have some suggestions on this obscure point. 

Franz Délger: “Lachen wider den Tod.” A not at all convincing at- 
tempt to connect the laughter of mice who are about to be eaten by a cat 
with the “laugh against death.”” That laugh seems, from the material 
Dilger himself presents, to have been a magical opotropaic against death, 
a power which the fable shows the laughter of the mice did not have. 

Adolf Dyroff: “Zum Prolog des Johannes-Evangeliums.” A fresh at- 
tempt, via Neo-Platonic variations of the Prologue as suggested by Augus- 
tine, to trace the Prologue back to Heraclitus. The whole argument seems 
very tenuous, and ultimately stands or falls with the author’s very ques- 
tion-begging assumption of the meaning of ‘Logos’ in Heraclitus him- 
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self. Have we not done basing argument upon so mythical an idea as the 
survival of Heraclitean influence in Ephesus? 

Sam Eitrem: ‘‘Sonnenkafer und Falke in der synkretistischen Magie.”’ 
An interesting publication and discussion of a gnostic gem which shows a 
hawk superimposed upon a scarab. The connection of these symbols with 
sun worship and magic is well presented. 

André Jean Festugiére: ‘La Création des Ames dans la Kor Kosmou.” 
A valuable study in which the relation of alchemy to mystery, especially of 
the Hermetic type, is shown. The seven metals of mystery become the 
seven metals of alchemy, and the progress of the soul from one to the 
other is in both the process of redemption, Festugiére does not suggest, as 
does Jung for medieval alchemy, that the practice of alchemy was an 
actual religious rite of redemption, but it is an obvious inference from his 
material. 

Rudolf Herzog: “Der Kampf um den Kult von Menuthis.”’ A fascinat- 
ing account of how Christianity in a long struggle drove Isis and Serapis 
from Menuthis, first taking her shrine, moving in Christian relics, and 
then claiming for the imported saints the old healing and magic powers of 
Isis. They were opposed by Neo-Platonists and others, but these were 
teaching a mystic-magic doctrine which was as foreign to classical culture 
as was Christianity itself. 

Theodor Hopfner: ‘“Hekate-Selene-Artemis und Verwandte in den 
griechischen Zauberpapyri und auf den Fluchtafeln.” A listing, with 
comment, of the 216 epithets applied to this syncretistic figure. Interest- 
ing for the extreme contradictions expressed: she is both kindly and 
frightful, light and darkness, etc. 

Gawril I. Kazarow: ‘Ein neues Denkmal zum Kult der Donaulindis- 
chen Reiter.’ A plate of the monument with brief description. 

Johann Peter Kirsch: ‘Das Querschiff in den stadtrémischen christ- 
lichen Basiliken des Altertums.”’ A well-documented architectural study 
of the origin of the transept. 

Theodor Klauser: ‘‘Taufet in lebendigem Wasser! Zum religions- und 
kulturgeschichtlichen Verstandnis von Didache 7, 1-3.”’ Excellent mate- 
rial from early Christianity to show the persistent tradition that baptism 
should be in living water, running water. But no question is asked as to 
why such water is preferred! 

Arthur Darby Nock: ‘‘Conversion and Adolescence.”’ A review of evi- 
dence with the conclusion that ethical and religious stresses in youth were 
rare among Jews, Greeks, and Romans. Religious enthusiasms were ex- 
ceptional among the young, and it was rather maturity or old age which 
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turned seriously to religious problems. Nock would have strengthened his 
case had he presented on the philosophic side the Platonic idea that 
philosophy, in the years of early sexual stress, is impossible, and so it 
should be presented only to the mature. 

Friedrich Pfister: ‘‘Ekstasis.”” A very interesting study which shows 
that ‘“‘ecstasy” was the leaving not of the body but of the mind, departure 
from owdpocivy or normal balance. This is the meaning of the term essen- 
tially in the New Testament, he argues, and is an effect brought about by 
God. But here I doubt if Pfister has taken the complete mystical view of 
parts of the New Testament sufficiently into account. True, ecstasy is 
there worked by God, but Paul’s death to the flesh, the seventh chapter of 
Romans, and his being taken to the third heaven ‘‘in the body or out of 
the body” might well contradict Pfister’s argument. Yet his interpreta- 
tion stands for the great majority of usages. 

Karl Priimm: ‘‘Zur Terminologie und zum Wesen der christlichen Neu- 
heit bei Irenius.”” An attempt to show that Irenaeus was fully conscious 
of the novelty of Christianity, even though admittedly he will not cut 
loose into such novelties as characterized the Gnostics. But the novelty is 
largely a matter ofthe fulfilment of Judaism and the Old Testament. The 
question is not discussed from the point of view of what in Irenaeus’ 
Christianity was actually new in the pagan and Jewish worlds. 

Johannes Quasten: ‘‘Das Bild des Guten Hirten in den altchristlichen 
Baptisterien und in den Taufliturgien des Ostens und Westens.” A very 
interesting collection of early associations of the Good Shepherd with 
baptistries, and a rich survey of material showing how early Christianity 
associated the Good Shepherd with baptism on the ground that the Good 
Shepherd was the owrnp, and baptism was an initiation into his flock, 
receiving the o¢payis, etc. The question of pagan association or parallels 
is not once suggested. 

Adolf Riicker: ‘Die Kreuzzeichen in der westsyrischen Messliturgie.”’ 
An assembly of material on the subject whose value I am not competent 
to estimate. 

Hermann Schone: ‘‘Ein Einbruch der antiken Logik und Textkritik in 
die altchristliche Theologie, Eusebios’ KG 5, 28, 13-19 in neuer Uber- 
tragung erlautert.” By a close analysis of this passage Schéne very inter- 
estingly recovers a picture of the logical and text-critical work of the 
Theodotians in Rome who endeavored to get a statement of Christianity 
in syllogistic form. 

Paul Styger: ‘‘Heidnische und christliche Katakomben.” The dis- 
covery of a pagan catacomb in Anzio near Rome in 1926 has suggested the 
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question of the origin of the catacomb, and the possibility that both 
Jewish and Christian catacombs stemmed from pagan models. This pos- 
sibility Styger discusses, though evidence for it, as he admits, is now very 
unsatisfactory. A consideration of Jewish burials in the East would have 
added much light, in my opinion, for though more pagan catacombs may 
be found, they are not needed to account for the Jewish catacombs, and 
the natural assumption still is that Christians took over this form of 
burial, with so much else, from the Judaism out of which they sprang. 
That the ornaments in pagan cemeteries have no connection with a Toten- 
kult we may admit with Styger, but that they are on the graves only to 
make them like dwellings of the living is a matter we cannot allow him to 
settle in a sentence (p. 272). 

Jan Hendrik Waszink: ‘““Tertullians eschatologische Deutung der Sie- 
benzahl.”’ Here it is pointed out that the hebdomad in Irenaeus and 
Tertullian is a symbol of the chiliastic kingdom, in contradistinction to 
the general patristic association of the seven with the present sinful age. 

Edmund Weigand: ‘‘Zu den altesten abendlindischen Darstellungen 
der Jungfrau und Miirtyrin Katharina von Alexandria.’’ The author’s 
thesis is that the oldest undoubted report of a picture of St. Katherine of 
Alexandria is of the eleventh century in the Cloister Sainte Trinité au 
Mont near Rome. 

Otto Weinreich: “‘Religiés-ethische Formen der Epipompe.” A very 
interesting account from ancient and modern sources of epipompe, that 
type of cursing or apotropaic prayer which directed an evil afflicting one’s 
self to go to some other place or person. 

Joseph Wiesner: ‘‘Zum Hirsch in der Friihzeit.’’ A masterful assembly 
of the appearance of the deer in ancient art from India to central Europe. 

Alfred Wikenhauser: “‘Die Traumgesichte des Neuen Testaments in 
religionsgeschichtlicher Sicht.”’ A classified collection of dreams from 
ancient literature. A very valuable collection, but no interpretation of the 
phenomenon. 

Karl Baus: “Bibliographia Doelgeriana.” 


ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 
Yale University 
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Batpwin, A. GrauaM. The Drama of Our Religion. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1939. Xx+253 pages. $1.80. 

This book is designed for use with young people of secondary-school age. It traces 
the development of the Hebrew-Christian religion in terms of its social and cultural 
backgrounds as an evolving religious movement. It views religion as one of the funda- 
mental concerns of mankind and presents its development in relation to other fields 
of thought and action. The treatment is descriptive and historical rather than didactic. 
The book has added significance in view of the recent discussions as to the possibility 
of teaching religion as an integral part of the program of the public school— 
W. C. Bower. 


BELKIN, SAMUEL. Philo and the Oral Law. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

1940. xiv-+-292 pages. $3.50. 

This is a most timely investigation. Philo of Alexandria, a perpetually important 
personage who formerly seemed capable of the most diverse interpretations, has re- 
cently been reduced to a semblance of consistency in certain important areas. Diaspora 
Judaism, thanks to astonishing archeological discoveries, is just beginning to be known 
in its polychrome and multiform diversifications. When, about a decade ago, Professor 
Goodenough published his Jurisprudence of Jewish Courts in Egypt, he left open the 
question whether Philo’s specifically Jewish Halakah—i.e., the elements without paral- 
lels in Greek and Roman practice—were Palestinian in origin or were of independent 
Diaspora development. Professor Belkin’s answer to this question is that they were 
based on Palestinian sources. His discussion of Philonian oral law is most comprehensive 
and very detailed. It extends from ritualistic observances and calendar adjustments, 
through the criminal] and civil codes, to matters of sexual and family morality. Granting 
the validity of the author’s contentions regarding the ultimate source of Philo’s Jewish 
Halakah, the practical question remains a very important one. To what extent could 
and did Philo and other Diaspora Jews live and act in accordance with such Palestinian 
Halakah?—H. R. WILLouGHBY. 


Biwney, Davin. The Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1940. xv-+454 pages. $3.75. 

Dr. Bidney’s work on Spinoza, ‘‘a study in the history and logic of ideas,” is in 
three parts. Part I, on ‘‘Theory of Emotions,” is an excellent historical and psychologi- 
cal section, the topics of the soul and desire or conatus being particularly well treated. 
Part II, on ‘‘Ethical Theory,” is also on a high level. The chapters on perfection are 
noteworthy for their broad perspectives, as is the discussion of the swmmum bonum. 
Part III, dealing with Spinoza and Modern Thought,” is less happy. It consists of 
two chapters, one relating Spinoza to modern philosophy, the other to modern value 
theory. 

The work before us challenges comparison with H. A. Wolfson’s The Philosophy 
of Spinoza. Wolfson’s work is a masterpiece of scholarship, while Bidney’s is relatively 
immature and uneven in merit. Nevertheless, Bidney has command of the sources 
and challenges Wolfson on two points. He thinks that Wolfson uses the scholastic 
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literature uncritically, overlooking the different meanings which Spinoza often attached 
to scholastic terms. He also questions Wolfson’s assumption of the unity of Spinoza’s 
thought, an assumption which “undermines all claim to objectivity.” Bidney’s vigorous 
dissent from Wolfson should stimulate the study of Spinoza. 

According to our author, the originality of Spinoza’s psychology consists in its 
assertion that the soul is a spiritual mechanism, a point which he says has been neg- 
lected by contemporary historians of psychology. Bidney appears to have overlooked 
Max Dessoir’s Abriss, where it is explicitly stated that “‘the mechanical explanation 
is taken from the natural order and applied to the spiritual facts.’’ 

Bidney’s aim is not merely to expound Spinoza but to reinterpret and criticize 
him. He finds throughout the God-intoxicated philosopher ‘“‘a conflict between the 
great Platonic-Aristotelian tradition and the atomic-mechanistic ideas of Democritus 
and his followers.’’ Thus Spinoza’s thought is largely equivocation, and it suffers from 
frequent confusion of origin with value. Bidney lays considerable stress on the in- 
fluence of the Stoics on Spinoza’s thought and the James-Lange theory of emotions. 

For one who already knows Spinoza, the book is an enlightening and stimulating 
orientation, showing the results of wide research. It is well organized for reference, 
but it does not reveal the essence of Spinoza’s greatness: the spirit of Spinoza tends to 
vanish in the letter; the author’s powers of analysis outstrip his synoptic insight and 
appreciation. Nevertheless, The Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza is an important 
addition to our knowledge of Spinoza and is a credit to American scholarship.— EDGAR 
SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


Bro, MARGUERITTE Harmon. When Children .Ask. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1940. 
ix+268 pages. $2.00. 

The main purpose of Mrs. Bro in writing this book seems to have been to help 
parents who are troubled by children’s questions to face them frankly and answer them 
from their own best experience. In her discussion she draws freely from her own ex- 
perience as a mother of four children, as a teacher, and as a lecturer and leader in many 
conferences. The book reflects the confessions of parents who know their shortcomings 
and is interesting in its free conversational style. It was written on a cargo steamer 
coasting along South America, without a library of psychological references at hand, 
and the only documents are human stories from the writer’s memory and notebook. 
The range of problems include the specifically religious ones of God, Jesus, prayer, 
immortality, the Bible, and the church, and others related to a growing philosophy of 
life such as those dealing with sex, adolescence, social injustice, punishment, self- 
analysis, and self-control. Mrs. Bro gives no categorical answers, so that the reader 
who picks up the book attracted by the title may be disappointed. On each topic the 
author presents different ways in which parents have answered these questions but 
does not offer any final solution for any of them. She encourages parents to make a 
question an opportunity for sharing life with a child. She recognizes that every parent 
and child will be different and that both questions and answers will be continually 
changing. —E. J. CHAVE. 

CuaRANIS, PETER. Church and State in the Later Roman Empire: The Religious Policy 
of Anastasius the First, 491-518. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1939. 
102 pages. $1.50. 

This is a detailed and competent study of limited scope. Yet it brings into sharp 
focus factors which made religious peace impossible after the Council of Chalcedon 
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(451): the caesaropopism of the emperor; the exalted claims of the Roman popes; 
the jealousies and ambitions of Eastern prelates; and the violent partisanship of the 
monks. 

Anastasius’ character is perhaps best revealed in his own words, in his last letter 
to the pope: ‘‘We can bear insults and contempt, but we cannot permit ourselves to 
be commanded.” His policy for religious peace was based, claims the author, more 
upon political considerations than upon his personal pro-Monophysite convictions; 
‘fin localities where one or the other party predominated he intervened as little as 
possible; where sentiment was divided, there he tried to enforce the Henotikon, and 
when unsuccessful in that, he leaned on the faction which seemed to him to be the 
strongest” (p. 25). 

Examination of the author’s evidence for this thesis leads me to feel that such 
modification of his thesis is called for as would admit a greater degree of religious, as 
distinct from political, motivation in Anastasius’ policy. Why did he allow the mod- 
erate Flavian, a supporter of the Henotikon, to be deposed by the militant Mono- 
physites, who hardly represented the majority sentiment in Syria and Palestine? Wit- 
ness, e.g., the support of Flavian at the synod of Sidon—despite Charanis’ siding with 
Lebon against Duchesne and earlier scholars in seeing the synod convened and con- 
trolled by Flavian; or the subsequent difficulties of Severus in Syria and Palestine. Also, 
it is questionable whether the harsh deposition of the saintly Macedonius from the 
patriarchate of Constantinople had no “‘ethical significance,” as the empress and some 
of the senators felt it had, but was ‘‘simply a question of policy” (p. 42) —Massery H. 
SHEPHERD, JR. 


CuTTEN, GEORGE BarTon. Instincts and Religion. New York: Harper, 1940. 154 
pages. $1.50. 

This book by the president of Colgage University is an interesting attempt to em- 
phasize the fact that much modern religion lacks fundamental drives. He feels that 
the campus especially needs a religion that is vital, one that grips life with a strong 
emotional as well as intellectual appeal. The reviewer sympathizes with the end point 
desired but believes that the author would have done better to cast his argument in 
another mold. 

Instead of using a fictitious definition of instinct and manipulating both primary 
and secondary forms to carry the elaborations of his argument, he might have had a 
much stronger position by discussing the emotional qualities of the behavior patterns 
which he groups under secondary forms of instincts. In his Introduction Dr. Cutten 
shows that he knows the danger, but he refuses to let his intellectual judgment control 
his urge. He says: ‘‘It is probable that there are no psychological factors which call 
forth so little agreement and so many individual interpretations as do the instincts. 
Everyone seems to have his own private scheme and admits that it is the best.” The 
reviewer believes that the whole discussion follows more of a homiletical freedom of 
reading into a text a favored argument than that it gives scientific data to validate a 
hypothesis. The author tackled a difficult field in discussing motivation, but, in trying 
to rejuvenate the term “‘instinct,’”’ he has invited criticism from everyone who reads 
modern psychology.—E. J. CHAVE. 

Descogs, PEpRO. Le Mystére de notre élévation surnaturelle. Paris: Beauchesne, 1938. 

136 pages. Fr. 12. 

A Jesuit theologian here combats the view of the Broglie, much debated recently 
in French Catholic circles, that the natural reason of man can demonstrate man’s par- 
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ticipation in the beatific vision of God. The argument proceeds from both the authorita- 
tive documents of the church and the critical analysis of the view attacked. The general 
contention of Father Descogs is that since the existence of such a vision of God cannot 
be proved apart from knowledge of its nature (guid sit) and since knowledge of what 
the supernatural is, is denied to reason and reserved to faith, reason cannot establish 
that there is a beatific vision. Furthermore, it is argued that to try to demonstrate 
mystery rationally is to detract from the divine free grace which grants revealed 
knowledge of the mysteries.—E. E. AUBREY. 


DouERTY, BEsSIE L. Missionary Worship Programs: Ten Missionary Worship Services. 

New York: Friendship Press, 1940. 72 pages. $0.25. 

Designed for use in church schools, missionary societies, and young people’s associa- 
tions; effective use of story-telling and simple drama within a framework of appropriate 
hymns, short prayers, and readings; general and varied in thematic material and easily 
adaptable to local needs —Massry H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


EASTMAN, FrED. Men of Power, Vol. V. Nashville: Cokesbury, 1940. 224 pages. 
$1.50. 

In this fifth and final volume of the series the biographies are those of Lenin, Gandhi, 
Trudeau, and Stevenson. It is no small task to bring the significance of such men into 
the limits set by the general plan of the series. The differences in significance of the 
four men account for the division of space in the book, the biographies of the first two 
occupying more than half of the volume. It would be unfair to expect within 
such limits a complete presentation of the character and work of four such men. 
The author is concerned with the achievements of his subjects rather than the 
criticism of them. As he says, he is trying to explain them, neither to expose nor to 
glorify them. On such a basis he believes that one can get at an understanding of their 
significance and the source of their power. From such a point of view it is, of course, 
inevitable that the total effect should be one of appreciation. He writes entertainingly, 
and the reader will be certain to discover why Lenin and Gandhi have acquired such 
historic significance. Such a discovery is certainly helpful for the minister. It is to be 
hoped that it would lead to a reading of books that deal with these lives in more detail. 

As to the lives selected in these five volumes, every man is likely to have his par- 
ticular interests. One could wish that among the scientists there was some physicist 
and astronomer, but no one could deny the importance of the men selected to represent 
science. The case of Stevenson as a man of power is not quite so clear, but such a 
question does not detract from the usefulness of the volume. It is “:deed a relief to 
find biographies that are neither panegyrics nor debunking.—SHAILER MATHEWS. 


EATON, CLEMENT. Freedom of Thought in the Old South. Durham: Duke University 

Press, 1940. xix+343 pages. $3.00. 

This book repeats an oft-told tale. It is the story of how the post-revolutionary 
South, dominated by liberal views on slavery and religion, was supplanted by the 
ante-bellum South of religious and proslavery intolerance. The change from what is 
described as an eighteenth-century heaven brought down to earth is ascribed to familiar 
forces: the aggressiveness of cotton capitalism, the lack of industrial diversification, 
resentment against the Abolitionists, the fear of servile insurrection, the influence of 
the Calhoun school of agitators, and the supplanting of Deists and mild-mannered 
Episcopalians by Calvanist bigots sprung from the people. Yet this study is no mere 
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retelling of certain phases of American cultural history so frequently indulged in by 
the hacks among the professional historians. The style is colorful and lucid, forceful 
and gracious. An intimate acquaintance with all published and unpublished sources 
of southern cultural history is supplemented by a lively grasp of cultural history in 
general. This makes possible a brilliant and courageous use of the comparative method, 
which is truly the only effective means of writing a book of this type. The author, in 
the manner of Vernon L. Parrington, establishes the connection between cultural out- 
look and social and economic environment. The result is that the mind of the Old 
South is presented, not as the wills of unique individuals, but as the expression of a 
peculiar civilization. This link is so effectively established that Mr. Eaton’s pronounced 
personal bias against the types of conformity which the Old South imposed seems 
harmlessly irrelevant. Certainly his book richly deserves the centennial prize bestowed 
upon it by Duke University Press—FRancis B. SIMKINs. 


Eppy, SHERWoop. J Have Seen God Do It. New York: Harper, 1940. vili++231 pages. 
$2.00. 

Out of an active Christian service of almost fifty years Mr. Eddy gives striking 
instances of ‘‘God at work” at Northfield, Yale, and Princeton; among Hindus and 
Moslems in India, Confucianists and Buddhists in China; and among the rival nations 
and the conflicting institutions of Europe. The hand of God is seen not only in remark- 
able events but also in the slower workings of social change.—A. G. BAKER. 


EHRENSPERGER, Harotp A. (comp.). Three Plays on Peace. New York: Abingdon, 


1940. 64 pages. $0.25. 

Peace plays, or any plays dealing with evils in society, should be read with great 
humility. The problems are so serious, and the new and better conditions are so de- 
sirable, that any attempt to dramatize the issues and to stimulate new attitudes is 
praiseworthy. The author has grappled with basic social evils and set them starkly 
against the background of Christian ideas and faith—Norris L. TrBBETTS. 


EmricH, RIcHARD S. The Conception of the Church in the Writings and Life of the 

German-English Philosopher Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. Munich: Reinhardt, 1939. 

52 pages. Rm. 2.50. 

A summary of the thought of von Hiigel, showing the measure of his independence 
from and the depth of his loyalty to the Roman Catholic church. Von Hiigel saw the 
basic principle of Christianity as an architectonic whole comprising a variety of in- 
sights: institutional, rational, and mystical, kept in harmony. The quality of his 
thought was irenic and inclusive, yet discriminating. He criticized the mother-church 
for its political ambitions, its rigid clericalism, and its intellectual narrowness; but still 
he believed that unity of Christendom lay in a return to Rome. This study is well docu- 
mented, comprehensive, and concise.—E. E. AUBREY 


GoLpsTEIn, SIDNEY E. The Meaning of Marriage and the Foundations of the Family. 

New York: Bloch, 1940. viii-++g5 pages. $0.50. 

Sidney E. Goldstein, author of this little book, has been professor of social service 
at the Jewish Institute of Religion since 1922. He has been head of the Social Service 
Division of the Free Synagog in New York for many years. He has accomplished a 
remarkably fine pioneer job in the field he prefers to call ‘human service.’ As a 
teacher and practical social worker Professor Goldstein speaks with authority on mar- 
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riage and family foundations and cognate themes here treated. He writes with balance 
and restraint. As a rabbi he touches on the Jewish angle of many problems of divorce, 
intermarriage, birth control, chastity, etc. The practical suggestions he makes for 
clinics in churches and synagogues dealing with family and marital problems, for careful 
marriage preparation by the minister, for the advocacy of state laws for control of 
disease, serve to illustrate the social-mindedness of this man. He believes the ministry 
can be an effective instrument for the development of fine standards of family life in 
America. 

Of necessity, the treatment of the several themes has been fragmentary. Perhaps 
this little book is to test ‘‘reader-interest”’ in this field. If that is so, Professor Goldstein 
has done a fine job in whetting the appetite. This reviewer takes this little book to be 
the outline for the larger work to come.—BARUCH BRAUNSTEIN. 


Goopykoontz, CoLin B. Home Missions on the American Frontier: With Particular 
Reference to the American Home Missionary Society. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers, 1939. 460 pages. $3.50. 

According to Professor Frederick Jackson Turner’s thesis, the eastern section of 
the United States has always feared the unregulated advance of the frontier and has 
tried to check and guide it. This volume by one of Turner’s students points out facts 
from the general field of American Christianity tending to substantiaic this thesis in 
the area of religion. The theme of this book by the professor of history in the University 
of Colorado is: ‘‘The organized effort of Protestants in the older parts of the United 
States-—particularly those who supported the American Home Missionary Society—to 
carry religious and educational institutions to the inhabitants of the frontier regions.” 

Professor Goodykoontz finds the real motivation for the East’s home-missionary 
effort in five things. Denominational rivalry among Protestants is listed first, but an 
even stronger motive is found in the fear of the spread of Roman Catholicism. The 
tendency toward emotional excesses in the religion of the West likewise was a cause for 
concern in the older settlements of the country. The ignorance and illiteracy of the 
frontier preachers, especially the Baptists and Methodists, is listed as a fourth cause of 
concern to the East, while the final reason is found in the belief that frontier ministers 
were often more concerned with such secular pursuits as farming and land speculation 
than in the spreading of the gospel. 

The American Home Missionary Society is the special subject of this treatise. This 
society, founded in 1826 to carry on missionary operations on the frontier, was non- 
sectarian in character, but from the outset drew its chief financial support from the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians. Soon after its organization the society was vir- 
tually limited to Congregational and New School Presbyterian support, and ultimately 
it became solely dependent on the Congregationalists, in the end becoming the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society. In its earlier years the American Home Missionary 
Society was the agency that made effective the Plan of Union between the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. The section of this book which deals with the American Home 
Missionary Society, approximately three-fifths of the volume, is based on one of the 
finest collections of manuscript source materials to be found anywhere in America— 
the voluminous correspondence of this society now in possession of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

“Home missions” is a highly technical term, subject to constant redefinition. Owing 
to this fact, there is a certain amount of confusion running throughout the volume, 
especially in the first five chapters, where the author attempts to sketch the history of 
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American Christianity from its beginning down to about 1825 in terms of missions or 
home missions. But home missions was something more than the East’s attempt to 
exercise control over the West. The work of the Methodist circuit-rider, for example, 
was as truly home missionary as any work ever financed outright from an Atlantic. 
seaboard city. 

The best preface to this entire volume is found near its close, at the end of the 
eleventh chapter, in a statement in which the author points out the changing character 
of denominational efforts termed “‘home missions” about the year 1880. Attention 
should be called to the fact that the figures given on page 411 relative to the numerical 
strength of the churches at the time of the American Revolution are from an old 
estimate and are entirely unreliable. This work brings to attention a hitherto little- 
known area of American Christianity and is a valuable contribution to the growing 


number of studies in this field.—CHarLEs T. TuriFt, JR. 


HAuL, Mary Ross. Children Can See Life Whole. New York: Association Press, 1940. 
vii+157 pages. $2.00. 

Mrs. Hall has had experience as a teacher in both general and religious education 
and is interested in making a child’s educational opportunities more comprehensive 
and unified. She has found in both areas that education tends to develop a series of 
isolated experiences. Her viewpoint as a religious educator is that religion is essentially 
a matter of sensitizing persons to relationships and integrating the total life. This book 
is a report of a study made in six “progressive” eastern schools to discover whether they 
were giving children a better chance to see life as a whole than the average school] does. 
Mrs. Hall finds that they do. In general, she finds that these ‘progressive’ schools 
have two methods of approach in orienting children, (1) that which begins with “there 
and now” and pushes gradually back into racia) experiences and into the wide areas 
of the environing world and (2) that which assumes that understanding and apprecia- 
tion of immediate relationships will be taken care of in the informa] educative processes 
of home and other agencies and gives its attention to a study of the historical develop- 
ment of civilized society. The contrasting methods suggest that a better integration of 
past and present is needed to help the growing person achieve a good working philos- 
ophy. The author finds that the schools are giving children a fairly satisfactory under- 
standing of their universe, but that in the elementary grades no attention is given to 
man’s place in the universe or to the spiritual nature of personality and its capacity 
for refined responses such as religion tends to emphasize. The schools have varied ways 
of developing social sensitivity and social responsibility, and the free experimental 
atmosphere is stimulating for personality growth.—E. J. CHAVE. 


Hopwoop, P. G.S. —And the Other Mary. New York: Revell, 1940, 122 pages. $1.25. 
A pastor’s story of a young woman parishioner who, as death drew near, passed 
through a transfiguring experience which convinced those about her that, even before 
physical death came, she had entered upon life eternal. The latter half of the book is 
taken up with the author’s reflections upon the experience—CHARLES T, HOLMAN. 


InFELD, Harry. Israel in the Decline of the West. New York: Bloch, 1940. xi+257 
pages. $3.00. 
The clearly stated objective of this book is to give a scientific interpretation of the 


fate of the Jews in the light of the thesis enunciated in Spengler’s U/ntergang des 
Abendlandes. Is Israel, despite its past, to share in the decline of the West? The author 
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contends that Israel’s history disproves Spengler’s theory; it is an exception to Speng- 
Jer’s rule, and, since a theory to be acceptable must fit every known situation, the author 
has succeeded in punching holes in Spengler. 

Yet Dr. Infeld insists that Spengler’s theory provides “‘the best key to an intelligent 
understanding of Israel and Judaism.”’ Spengler predicts Jews will disappear from 
Americo-European life. The ‘“‘cosmopolis” is the symbol of our time, in which forces 
transforming culture into civilization have already been born. This is Spengler’s way 
of saying that senility, the end, has come to the West. This marks the end of another 
culture’s life-course, which lasts about fifteen hundred years, dividing itself into child- 
hood, youth, maturity, and old age. The ‘“‘cosmopolis”’ is the symbol of the decline of 
Western civilization. The masses are streaming toward it, whether it be Rome, Alex- 
andria, or New York—which are morphologically contemporaries—for panem et cir- 
censes, for enjoyments and thrills for jaded appetites no longer responding to normal- 
life elements. So today, as in ‘‘contemporary periods” in Roman or Greek cultures, 
Caesarism arises. It is an era of blood and iron to control a life smashed to anarchy. 
This is the time of the growth of ‘‘rational mysticism,” says Spengler. People are too 
tired to think for themselves and, seeking solace and peace, go to those ironbound 
systems of religion and salvation where the thinking has already been done. In such 
a world of Caesarism the cult of the ‘‘strong man” and “‘the young and youthful nation” 
inevitably arise. To Spengler “the youthful nation” is apparently Germany and the 
“strong man”’ Hitler. The ‘‘dictator’’ will dictate conditions in order to set man free 
from the web of contradictions in which he is now being strangled. Our much-vaunted 
Western civilization is but one of many recorded civilizations which have run their 
courses. Its end is fast approaching with the decline of the West. 

To Jews this is far from reassuring, for, with a naive religiosity, they have believed 
that the world was getting progressively better. Indeed, that God was the guarantor 
of the better world now in the making. Dr. Infeld roundly disavows Spengler’s thesis 
that Israe) is part of the Magian culture, affirming that Israel’s is a distinctive and 
unique culture. He does this supremely well. Yet he too comes to Spengler’s melan- 
choly conclusion about the Jews’ fate in the Western world. The Jews are on the verge 
of economic collapse, Dr. Infeld insists. He has his solution for the Jews: only a social 
revolution can save the Jew, although it will bring untold misery to countless Jews. 
The kind of socialism Dr. Infeld has in mind is scarcely adumbrated in this book. This 
reviewer recommends this book for its illumination of the past of Israel, but not for 


any light it throws upon its future —BARUCH BRAUNSTEIN. 


JoRDAN, Puiuip D. William Salter: Western Torchbearer. (“Men of America Series,” 

Vol. I.) Oxford, Ohio: Mississippi Valley Press, 1939. x-+273 pages. $3.00. 

When the members of the Iowa band were preparing to go from the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary to Iowa in 1843, one of these young home missionaries, Daniel Lane, 
wrote: “We go to remain permanently—to live and die there.” Most of them did just 
that; but no one of them better exemplified this spirit of persistent devotion to a great 
cause than did William Salter (1821-1910), the youngest member of the band and the 
last to die. For more than sixty years he was pastor of the Congregational church in 
Burlington; for forty years he served on the library board of that city; from its inception 
he had a lively interest in Iowa College (Grinnell); at the age of eighty-four he pub- 
lished a history of the early days of Iowa: these are some of the ways in which this 


man served the state to which he had come as a youth of twenty-two years. 
The story of William Salter’s life is an impressive tribute to the home-missionary 
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movement. He and his fellows in the band, in spite of some failures and disappoint- 
ments, did achieve in large measure their purposes: they did plant the gospel according 
to the Puritan pattern in a western territory, and some of them lived to see the little 
tree of New England origin take firm root in the new soil. 

With a nice sense of proportion Professor Jordan has subordinated the details of 
parish and family life to the larger movements of the period. The story of the life of 
this one man has been skilfully set against a background in which we see the popula- 
tion of the United States increase by eighty millions and the country pass from the 
use of tallow candles and stagecoaches to electric lights and automobiles. 

The book is well documented; printed and manuscript sources have been used 
extensively. Fortunately Mr. Salter appears to have been one of those persons who 
made full notes on his activities and who kept family letters. William Salter’s work 
after 1843, except for service with the Christian Commission during the Civil War, 
was almost entirely in one middle-western state; but that does not detract from the 
value and significance of this book. Much to be desired are many more critical and 
sympathetic studies, such as this one is, of the lives of men who played their parts on a 
local rather than a national stage ——CoLtn B. GoopyKoonTz. 


Mason, Puiturrs. The X of Psychology. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. 
x+216 pages. $2.50. 

This work is a philosophical discussion about psychology. The author states that 
his position is based on the philosophy of Kant, modified by influences from Cohen and 
Natorp of the Marburg school. The result is an idealism, neither subjective nor onto- 
logical, which, with care, may be called logical idealism. ‘‘The problem of the problem 
of psychology” is to place this science in its proper metaphysical setting, and this 
involves a survey of the nature of truth, of mind, and of the relation of mind and truth. 
The correspondence and coherence theories of truth are criticized and found wanting, 
and the theory adopted is that truth is a nexus of relations. This nexus of relations has 
a logical ‘‘core’”’ to which belong the necessary universals, the categories, and the ulti- 
mate postulates. Every comprehensive system of truth has to face the question of 
error and its source. It is the plague of all idealisms. Professor Mason explains it not 
as due to erring mind but to the structure of truth itself. ‘“Truth is not only definite, 
but it is also inexhaustible and therefore indefinite. This indefiniteness makes error 
possible.”” 

Mind is consciousness, and consciousness is an ‘‘awareness-unity of limited content.” 
Truth as structure of relations is not dependent upon mind. Mind is secondary and de- 
pendent and incidental to truth. Mind is intuition of the structure of truth but adds 
nothing to truth. This structure is never complete. To express its dynamic side, “‘knowl- 
edge is added as a new dimension, which represents the movement in the development of 
the structure.”” There seems to be significant vagueness at this point, for the author 
says knowledge means merely “truth on the march.’”’ Further vagueness lies in the 
assertion that knowledge does not presuppose knowing, since knowing is something 
beyond knowledge and not determining it. To this reviewer the position seems to be 
that mind is in direct relation to truth and knowledge, without influencing them. 

The X of psychology is the detail of the field of psychological investigation. The 
general outline of this field is shown in the definition of mind as ‘‘awareness-unity of 
limited content.”’ And it is the content with its limitations that furnishes the materia ] 
for the outline. ‘“The problem of psychology is to determine how the structures or the 
systems of truth are compacted within the confines of the content of mind.” The 
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limitations of the content are stated in terms of span, change, division, and plurality 
of centers. The selective function of attention, judgment, and will, in this content of 
consciousness, where the relations of truth are massed, appears in various forms. A 
final irreducible factor is the “‘material element”—desire, feeling, and sensation. The 
outline shows four phases of mind—thinking, willing, knowing, and the material ele- 
ment. The method of determining the mind’s content is that of reconstruction, not 
observation as in behaviorism, or introspection. The attempt of mind to conceive 
itself, to know mental truth, is an attempt to get at the mental order just as it might 
attempt to get at the physical order or moral order. 

The author recognizes that the psychology in his book is little like the current psy- 
chologies of today and is out of tune with psychological research and will be regarded 
as “‘vague, unsystematic, and unscientific.”” He claims, however, that it is not out of 
tune with the older psychologies which emphasize consciousness and make it central, 
and that it is, in fact, an attempt to get at the presuppositions of that kind of psy- 
chology.—E. S. AMEs. 


McNILL, WiLLIAM JouHN. Heaven on Earth: A Planned Mormon Society. Oxford, 

Ohio: Missississippi Valley Press, 1940. 263 pages. $3.00. 

One finds little of ‘“‘heaven”’ in this book, although the title may be justified by the 
Mormon man-god doctrine. The author intends to show Mormon ideals in action during 
the first half-century of Mormon history. Actually there is little to stir the imagina- 
tion. The book abounds in historical details of institutions—schools, literature, art, 
theater, and economic co-operation. Many of these details would not interest the 
general public, but they do furnish significant evidence for the scholar, for whom the 
book is obviously intended. 

The most vivid impression is of the totalitarian trend in Brigham Young’s Mormon- 
ism. Young built the theater, opposed free schools (which might secularize), and 
sought by church-sponsored dances and economic co-operatives to unify and control 
his people. 

Certainly the author does not wish to stress Young’s absolutism. Suspended judg- 
ment between Mormon and non-Mormon interpretations is evident. In spite of sym- 
pathetic treatment, it becomes clear that advancement of theater and music was due 
largely to Young’s support, ‘‘which was absolutely necessary for the success of any 
enterprise,” just as education progressed slowly because Young was not interested 
in it. McNill argues that the social leadership of the church made possible glimpses 
of happiness which otherwise the frontier would have denied, and that the church was 
a significant guiding force even though it failed in its attempt to build an indigenous 
culture. 

Marks of scholarship are not lacking. However, one who has followed this re- 
markable religion in all its factions, intricate doctrine, and endless revelation, cannot 
but feel that in this story of Mormon culture something is omitted. To understand 
Mormonism one must see it grow, change its beliefs, alter its practice! One might know 
all the rather commonplace details of external Mormon culture and yet never have 
been introduced to Mormonism.—GeEorGE B. ARBAUGH. 


Mort, Joun R. Five Decades and a Forward View. New York: Harper, 1939. ix+139 
pages. $1.50. 
No one in our country is more qualified to write a book on missions than Dr. John 
R. Mott, the outstanding missionary statesman of our generation. This, his most 
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recent book, comprises a series of lectures at the Union Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia. The book deals largely with the historical aspects of the missionary movement 
during the last five decades. Such agencies as the Student Volunteer Movement, 
Layman’s Missionary Movement, the great conferences at Edinburgh, Jerusalem, 
Madras, are described and appraised. But the book deals not only with the past. It 
contains a forward view. Here Dr. Mott writes in the prophetic vein. One wishes that 
he might have done this more often, for there are not many who possess such clear 
vision and dauntless courage.—H. C. PHILurps. 


NALL, Frances. When Are We Patriotic? New York: Methodist Book Concern, roqo. 

175 pages. $1.00. 

This is a teacher’s manual prepared for weekday religious education for Grades VII 
and VIII. It would afford excellent suggestive material for groups in church school, 
young people’s society, or vacation schools, if not used for the weekday purposes. It 
has two units, ‘‘When Are We Patriotic’? and ‘“‘Peace Victories,” outlined for fifteen 
periods but containing possibilities for selective expansion in different areas. Good 
bibliographical references are given for resource materials; illustrative facts and inci- 
dents are provided for each subtopic; stories and short plays are included; and sugges- 
tions for teaching procedures. The book is a good practical handbook, definitely re- 
ligious in attitudes and stimulating for class participation —E. J. CHAvE. 





Ottvier, A. La Strope sacrée en St. Jean. Paris: Geuthner, 1939. 48 pages. Fr. 36. 

The author of La Clé de l’A pocalypse (see my review in this Journal, XX, No. 2, 
212) finds the mystic number 888 expressed in the Gospel in the total number of strophic 
lines rather than in the number of grammatical elements as in the Apocalypse. The 
work is careless, arbitrary, and fantastic; e.g., there are six mistakes in the Greek text 
in the list of corrections for the earlier work, and nine on a single page (17).—ERNEST 
CADMAN COLWELL. 


Orro, Rupotr. Reich Gottes und Menschensohn. (Zweite verbesserte Auflage.) Miin- 

chen: C. H. Beck, 1940. ix+326 pages. Rm. o. 

Otto himself prepared this edition of his famous and influential work. It is not often 
that the English translation of a German work appears before the publication of the 
German original, but apparently this revised edition, or something very closely re- 
sembling it, lies at the basis of the translation by Filson and Woolf of several years 
ago.— JOHN Knox. 


PAvLsEN, Irwin G. The Church School and Worship. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 

199 pages. $1.75. 

The author is a well-known Methodist leader with wide experience in local church 
ministries and general secretarial positions. In this book there is an attempt to make 
worship more central and to offer practical suggestions for enriched programs for chil- 
dren and youth. There is an undertone of regret that churches have failed to make 
worship meaningful or attractive to young people, but a hope that the future may see 
worship which is more worthy, compelling, and reverent. After analyzing the meaning, 
functions, and qualities of leadership of worship, the author makes suggestions for pro- 
gram materials at different age levels. The Bibliography shows a good acquaintance 
with works in this field, and the author adds to his discussion many practical ideas 
drawn from his own rich background.—E. J. CHAVE. 
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PoreaT, Gorpon. Stand By for China. New York: Friendship Press, 1940. x-+181 
pages. Paper $0.60; cloth $1.00. 

American missionaries were pioneers in establishing schools which gave to Chinese 
youth the ideas that produced the Chinese renaissance. Thousands of young men and 
women have come to America to continue their studies and then have returned to their 
own land to occupy positions of trust. New China looks to America as her friend. 
This book is written in the hope that American youth will respond with their own 
fraternity—A. G. BAKER. 


ScHILDER, K. Christ Crucified. Grand Rapids: Erdmans, 1940. 561 pages. $3.00. 


The author of this large volume on the crucifixion of Christ is one of the outstanding 
theologians of Europe. He is professor of dogmatics and ethics in the Reformed Semi- 
nary of Kampen, the Netherlands. It is not hazardous to predict that this notable work 
on the crucifixion of Christ will occupy a foremost place in the passion literature. The 
American translation by Mr. Henry Zylstra, a graduate student in comparative litera- 
ture at Harvard University and a writer of beautiful English, has furnished American 
Christendom with a very valuable book on the greatest of all religious themes. The 
book is a sequel to two previous volumes, Christ in His Suffering and Christ on Trial. 

Christ Crucified is a volume rich in intellectual quality. Whether one agrees with 
the author’s doctrine of the vicarious atonement or not, it is an intellectual treat to 
read a book of this kind. Many passages must be read more than once to grasp the 
author’s thought, but such effort is richly repaid. The writer is a deep and decidedly 
original thinker. What we have here is not a mere restatement of orthodox theology 
but such insights into the Gospel records and into the crucifixion experience of Christ 
that arrest our thought and attention and compel us to realize that the crucifixion 
experience of Christ—however interpreted—was the profoundest of all human experi- 
ences. Here we touch the heart of the great problem of human suffering, of sin and 
redemption. 

The author is an able New Testament scholar, thoroughly familiar with the Greek 
language and New Testament literature. On the whole he has tried to let the records 
speak for themselves, though occasionally one feels that the philosopher and not the 
exegete is speaking. Even then, Schilder’s philosophical insights are stimulating and 
also of homiletical value. 

Schilder helps us to see that it is the moral attitude of Christ in his suffering which 
imparts to it its great moral value. With some of the author’s interpretations—the 
prayer of the penitent thief, for example—I find it hard to agree, but such minor criti- 
cisms would in no way change our verdict that Christ Crucified is a masterly treatment 
of what will always be Christianity’s greatest theme.—E. J. TANIs. 


SCHROEDER, JOHN C. Modern Man and the Cross. New York: Scribner’s, 1940. 168 
pages. $1.50. 

“The cross” has many meanings; it is an object, an act, a symbol, a spirit; it has 
been equated with the death of Jesus and with his consecration; it has been a term to 
describe the redemptive grace of God; whenever man has risen to unselfish sacrifice, 
the cross has been the descriptive word invoked. If one wanted to find fault with this 
book, it would be that all these meanings are used, the author slipping from one to 
another with some loss of incisiveness. 

However, since this is not primarily a theological book but a discussion of the rele- 
vance of Christianity to modern life, clarity of insight and intensity of feeling are 
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more to be desired than rigorous accuracy of terms. The cross is the crimson cord that 
runs through the entire book, but the treatment is far richer than one might suppose 
and much more valuable than were it to be simply a modernizing of the doctrine of the 
atonement. The cross “‘is so enduringly real that it will always resist the attempt of 
men to make it a more speculative theological problem.” 

Here we see essential Christianity coming to grips with the thought-forms and 
social practices of our day. The language, the illustrations, and the treatment are those 
of the pulpit bent on effective action rather than of the classroom absorbed in theory. 
The reader finds himself never removed from the problems of today’s Christian in a 
non-Christian world; the injustice of men, the limitation of conventional “goodness,” 
are set over against that commitment to the divine will which finds in the cross its 
supreme symbol. ‘‘The Cross in Man’s History,” ‘“‘The Cross in the Heart of God,” 
“The Cross and Human Personality,” ‘“The Cross and Man’s Salvation,” are some of 
the chapter headings which indicate the range of the writer’s thoughts. 

Ministers and laymen seeking to interpret the timeless value of the cross in modern 
terms will find Dr. Schroeder’s book intelligent, illuminating, and vital—Harotp 


LEONARD BOWMAN. 
SLATER, H.R. L. God of the Living: Or Human Destiny. New York: Scribner’s, 1939. 

325 pages. $2.50. 

Starting with the problem of the sense of vocation, the author seeks to show that 
for each human life there is a divine purpose and that this is governed by a general 
purpose or destiny which God has in mind for mankind. Such a demonstration can 
only be probable and not final; yet such probability can be rationally inferred from 
temporal experience. ‘‘Time”’ is, however, a slippery term, and Mr. Slater does right 
to examine it. He arrives at an ‘‘adjectival-relational view,’”’ though on the basis of 
very sketchy argument. From this he proceeds to four correlates of time: process, 
progression, relation, and personality—each of which receives a chapter but is treated 
without significant novelty of thought. 

We have now reached the heart of the problem: whether a human person is end or 
means. The ‘paradox of personality” is that he is both: that in voluntary associations 
with his fellows man both sacrifices and realizes his personality. But the aspirations 
aroused in these relations point toward suprapersonal relations, of which the Christian 
communion with Christ is an instance and in which the movement is of mutual attrac- 
tion in love. This is hinted at, he thinks, in the gravitational unity of the world, which 
has as its core the personal harmony within the triune Godhead—a God who is, how- 
ever, dynamic in history and not static. This view is closer to the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition than to Greek philosophy, and it is possible that the newer dynamic concep- 
tions of physical science may help to emancipate Christianity from an alien philosophy 
and to give us confidence in a Christian philosophy based on its own experience—and 
this will lead to a God of love. 

The book is very condensed and very stimulating, but at times the condensation 
forces a truncation of thought and overhasty generalizations such as those which dis- 
pose of Whitehead’s point of view too cavalierly.—E. E, AUBREY. 


SocKMAN, RaLpu W. Live for Tomorrow. New York: Macmillan, 1939. ix+139 pages. 


$1.50. 
Those of us who have read Dr. Sockman’s previous books will open this, his latest 
volume, with high expectations, which will not be disappointed. It is true, I think, 
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that some of these sermons seem more like essays. They are none the less valuable on 
this account, however. 

The volume covers a wide range of human need and deals in penetrating fashion 
with human problems, personal and social. Dr. Sockman brings to his task as a preacher 
and writer a keen, well-nourished mind and deep spiritual insight. It must be a joy to 
write sermons with such equipment! His style is never dull, always vivid and arresting. 
There is no beating around the bush. He knows what he wants to say and says it with 
directness, more often than not with penetration—HAaro Lp C. PHIL.irs. 


Stewart, JAMES S. The Gates of New Life. New York: Scribner’s, 1940. x-+251 
pages. $1.50. 
This is a new and reduced-price edition of a deservedly popular book of sermons. 
If contemporary preaching in Scotland is anywhere nearly truly represented by this 
book, that country is still entitled to its high reputation as a country of preachers. 
The sermons are most notable for the contact they make with the needs and interests 
of average modern men. Stewart in many ways reminds one of Fosdick.—JouNn KNox. 


StopparT, JANE T. The Psalms for Every Day. Nashville: Cokesbury, 1940. ix+382 
pages. $3.50. 

Miss Stoddart, long associated with the editorial staff of The British Weekly, has 
arranged another book of illustrations for Biblical passages, this time for the Psalms. 
She has read very widely, and her material is the harvest of this reading. The material 
is fresh and not hackneyed by previous use. She has followed the assignment of Psalms 
for the daily offices of morning and evening prayer in the Prayer Book. This fits her 
book to be a devotional companion for daily, private worship. At the same time, 
preachers will find in it many incidents and quotations to illustrate not only the texts 
with which Miss Stoddart has associated them but other similar passages of the Bible. — 
Henry S. CorFin. 


Tuomas, Mitton Hatsey. A Bibliography of John Dewey, 1882-1939. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1939. xviii-+246 pages. $3.00. 

A presentation of the amazing productivity of what many regard as the most pro- 
ductive and influential mind in our generation. This bibliography follows one compiled 
in 1929, when Dr. Dewey retired as professor of philosophy in Columbia University. 
A quick calculation shows that 532 titles appeared from his first article in 1882 until 
1929. The ‘eighth decade’’ since 1929 lists 242 publications. Scrutiny of this bibliog- 
raphy reveals not only Dr. Dewey’s own intellectual growth, both in the depth of the 
penetration of his mind into the meaning of experience and in the constantly widening 
range of his interests, but the emergence and formulation of ideas that have profoundly 
affected the development of thought in the last half-century. The book has two parts: 
“Writings of John Dewey to November, 1939,” and ‘‘Writings about John Dewey to 
November, 1939” (267 titles). There is a supplemental note and an elaborate index of 
39 pages.—W. C. BowER. 


Van Dusen, Henry P. For the Healing of the Nations. New York: Scribner’s, 1940. 
xli+227 pages. $1.00. (Paper edition, Friendship Press, $0.60.) 
The subtitle of this book—IJmpressions of Christianity around the World—is descrip- 
tive of its contents. The dean of Union Theological Seminary spent eight months of 
exploratory travel before arriving at Madras for the International Missionary Council 
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meeting in December, 1938. His primary purpose was to observe and study Christian 
missions at first hand. Starting out with some frankly expressed doubts and misgivings 
about foreign missions, he returned a convinced and enthusiastic protagonist of the 
‘World Mission of the Christian Church.” (Note the change in terminology; it is ex- 
pressive of a new realization of what Christian missions have become.) 

This volume contains vivid, concrete pictures of Christian work in the Dutch East 
Indies and in Japan, Korea, China, and India. It will be found most useful by pastors 
who want up-to-date and authentic material for sermonic purposes. 

Along with this factual content one finds a constant evaluation of Christianity in 
action and enlightening comment upon the character of Christianity itself. Particularly 
valuable is the summary and report of achievements of the Madras Conference by 
one who had a leading part in it. 

Finally, Dean Van Dusen gives a brief but important survey of the interconnection 
of the Edinburgh, Oxford, and Madras conferences, putting each in its historic setting 
and showing how they represent and in a measure constitute ecumenical Christianity. 

There is a great deal comprised within this small book. As a general picture of 
contemporary non-Roman Christianity it is about the best I know. The author has 
frankly revealed his own impressions and enthusiasms. Not that there is any lack of 
critical judgment. But there are two kinds of criticism: that which tears off the mask 
of pretense and reveals faults, errors, and weaknesses, which usually results in under- 
valuation; and that which expresses discerning appreciation and which leans toward 
idealization of its subject. Dean Van Dusen’s criticism is of the latter kind. On the 
whole it gives a truer total picture of world-Christianity than a more negative criticism 
could give. It tells us not what is wrong but what is right and hopeful about the Chris- 
tian movement. This is a cheering word and greatly needed today. The church is 
indebted to Dr. Van Dusen for the candid manner in which he shares his enthusiasms 
and judgments upon many aspects of the Christian church around the world. 

As may be guessed from the foregoing, the author came back from his world-tour 
with doubts and questionings entirely removed. He declares that during the whole 
survey he did not personally see a single piece of Christian work that was not worthy 
to be continued, although he heard of one or two. Particularly does he express confi- 
dence in the leadership of the younger churches. 

It is apparent that the Madras Conference itself has put the missionary work of the 
church in a new perspective, that it has rendered obsolete many of the questions that 
have hung about the whole idea of “‘foreign’’ missions. 

The conference showed that, strictly speaking, there is no “foreign” mission but a 
world-movement of a world-church. This perhaps is the most important thing that 
emerges from Dean Van Dusen’s books.—HucH VERNON WHITE. 


WATERHOUSE, Eric S. Psychology and Pastoral Work. Nashville: Cokesbury, 1940. 

316 pages. $2.50. 

In picking up this book one anticipates, as the title seems to suggest, another dis- 
cussion of pastoral counseling from the psychological approach. Such a discussion is 
indeed included but forms only a part of the volume. The author deals with the whole 
round of ministerial duties, preaching and the conduct of worship, religious education 
and church administration, pastoral work and social reform (although some of these 
subjects are but lightly touched upon), and discusses all of these aspects of the clergy- 
man’s task from the point of view of an expert in the field of psychology as well as from 


that of an experienced churchman. 
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Dr. Waterhouse speaks with the authority of experience as well as training. He 
spent several years in the active pastorate. His own ministry, he remarks, has been 
“equally divided between ordinary pastoral work and teaching students psychology 
and philosophy.” In the field of psychology he is a competent scholar but is an eclectic 
rather than the proponent of any particular school. The author has in mind the British 
rather than the American scene and ministers who, in their college and seminary train- 
ing, have learned more of the classical and theological disciplines and less of the psy- 
chological and practical than their American compeers. However the book will be 
useful to many American clergymen and can be read with profit by all. It is delight- 
fully written, straightforward and nontechnical, and is full of sound common sense and 
good advice.—CuARLES T. HOLMAN. 


WEATHERHEAD, LESLIE D. The Eternal Voice. New York: Abingdon, 1940. 260 pages. 
$2.00. 

The central thesis of this collection of sermons is that God can and does speak to 
us and that we will be led into experiences of transformed living if we respond. The 
good news of these messages is a personal gospel spoken directly to the individual in 
his particular need. But it is good news which does not gloss over and neglect the world 
in which the individual is living. The fact of evil is recognized, and the influence of 
evil is challenged. The saying of Phillips Brooks that preaching is “truth through per- 
sonality” is well demonstrated in these sermons.—Norkris L. TIBBETTS. 


WriiiaMs, CHARLES. The Descent of the Dove: A History of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. ix+245 pages. $2.50. 

One may charitably assume that this book was written not so much to tell once 
again the story of Christianity as to exhibit the author’s random reflections touching 
the Spirit’s activity within the church. Although a historical framework is preserved, 
as history it is woefully inadequate; as a disclosure of its author’s mind it is not without 
interest and appeal. Mr. Williams is a layman, novelist, and poet, with an obvious 
penchant for the introspective and the mystical. His literary style is characterized by 
a Carlylian nervousness, and he experiences as much difficulty in getting his thoughts 
across to more pedestrian minds as did the mystics to whom he devotes such a generous 
amount of space. His very first paragraph, for example, tells us: ‘“The beginning of 
Christendom is, strictly, at a point out of time. A metaphysical trigonometry finds it 
among the spiritual secrets, at the meeting of two heavenward lines, one drawn from 
Bethany along the Ascent of Messias, the other from Jerusalem against the Descent 
of the Paraclete. That measurement, the measurement of eternity in operation, of the 
bright cloud and the rushing wind, is, in effect, theology.” 

A well-known English theologian has remarked that the volume is that rare thing: 
church history written from ‘the point of view of God.” Of its devoutness there can 
be little question. However, one must hasten to add that Mr. Williams’ knowledge of 
church history—in which he frankly admits himself an amateur—is obviously derived 
from hardly trustworthy sources. Its chief value lies in a certain originality of inter- 
pretation, particularly in the field of mystical experience and spiritual illumination, 
and in an unusual pungency of phrasing —P. V. Norwoop. 

ZIEGLER, JosEpH (ed.). Septuaginta vetus testamentum Graecum auctoritate societatis 
litterarum Gottingensis editum XIV, Isaias. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1939. Rm. 32.20. 

This critical edition of the Septuagint version of the book of Isaiah has a lengthy 
introduction which surveys all the materials, groups them in the categories ‘‘Alexan- 
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drian Text,” “‘Hexaplaric Recension,” ‘‘Lucianic Recension,” and “Catena Group,” 
and gives cogent reasons for preferring the readings of the Alexandrian Text as primi- 
tive. In Isaiah this text is found in AQ 23, 86, 106, and 710. Codex Vaticanus with the 
uncial V leads the Hexaplaric witnesses; compact groups of minuscules led by 22 
form the Lucianic Text; the Catena MSS are a distinct type in content as in text. 

These four groups, however, do not embrace all the witnesses. Ziegler puts Sinaiticus 
in solitary splendor at the head of his list of Greek manuscripts, and at the end he groups 
the rest under the caption ‘‘Mixed Texts.’”? The Beatty papyrus is the most famous 
member of this fifth battalion. 

His preference for the Alexandrian Text is due to (1) the large amount of support 
it derives from the Beatty papyrus, (2) a similar relationship to Sinaiticus, (3) the ab- 
sence of hexaplaric readings, (4) lack of harmonization to the masoretic text, (5) agree- 
ment with New Testament quotation, (6) the support of the Old Latin fathers, Cyril 
of Alexandria, and the Coptic versions. The editor, however, makes no claims of com- 
plete purity for even his best witnesses but insists that they have been contaminated 
to some extent by the later Greek versions. His cautious use of conjecture is shown 
in the inclusion in his text of two ‘‘additions” (29:24; 48:21) which are read by all the 
witnesses. The only concession made to his conviction that they are not part of the 
text is their inclusion in brackets. The reading of the Alexandrian group is not slavishly 
followed; occasionally it appears in the apparatus. 

The text is provided with a double apparatus: one for the Septuagint and one for 
the later Greek versions—Aquila, Theodotion, etc. The text is not a copy of that of 
the Rahlfs manual edition (cf., e.g, the notable variant in 53:2). A test of the accuracy 
of the apparatus against photographs of a single manuscript over several pages revealed 
not one error. Our thanks are due to the Giéttingen Society and to the editor for this 
comprehensive, critical, and accurate edition of Isaiah—a valuable contribution to 
Septuagint studies —Ernest CADMAN COLWELL. 
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